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Gist of This Issue 


THE LAST several issues of the Review 
have dealt with our objectives—the six- 
point program. This month we turn our 
attention to the ways and means for putting 
that program into effect—through man- 
aging, supervising, and evaluating local 
offices. 


Good management starts with planning. 
[wo managers tell how they plan and what 
results their planning yields. (pp. 6 and 9) 


How to get a USES office to work as a 
team confronts every office manager. One 
answer lies in coordination and the Salt Lake 
City office shows concretely how to get 
coordination that means better service. 

(p. 10) 


The second free-for-all discussion (the 
first one was devoted to counseling in 
\pril 1946) is given over to five field super- 
visors, who speak freely about their jobs. 

(p. 12) 


‘“‘How good is our office?” is a question 
which concerns not only the USES per- 
sonnel but also the entire community. 
Che question of evaluating and measuring 
local offices is considered by Joseph A. 
Ciccosanti, field supervisor for Connecticut, 
and D. B. McCarthy, district supervisor for 
New Mexico. (pp. 15 and 18) 


“When Washington Looks at USES 
Operations” is the title of a report teling 
how headquarters carries on its evaluation 
of both local and State office operations. 

(p. 16) 


State administrative people and _ local 
office staff members would probably 
glower at each other less and become 
better friends if they all read ‘Friend of 
State and Local Office”? by Warren With- 
row. Here is a story of how a field super- 
visor interprets the State office to the local 
office and vice versa. (p. 19) 


Much too little attention has been given 
in the Review to the working space and 
physical plant in which we operate. In 
this respect, the USES lags behind private 
industry which has not only improved 
its plant facilities but is also using color 
and music to improve working efficiency. 
In “Better Offices for Better Service,”’ 
R. M. Strode, Region X, tells what the 
bare essentials for good USES office lay-out 
and arrangement should be. (p. 3) 


“Work Shop Notes” is a new feature 
carrying brief notes on experiences of 
USES practitioners in local offices and in 
employers’ plants. (p. 23) 


Not a Bushel of Corn... 


THE UNITED States Employment Service has issued 
a call for 500,000 full- and part-time workers to assist 
in processing this season’s fruit and vegetable crops. 
This appeal emphasizes the need at home for fruits 
and vegetables to take the place of the heavy volume 
of cereals and fats which will be shipped to the 
starvation areas of Europe and Asia. 


Local offices of the USES hence have a great 
responsibility: to assure food for the starving peoples 
of the world and a wholesome and nutritious diet for 
our own people. This means that local USES offices 
must provide food processors with an adequate labor 
supply to meet their requirements throughout the 
processing season. 


To staff the food processing industry, local USES 
offices must have accurate reports on labor require- 
ments, develop good working relationships with coop- 
erating agencies, and plan recruitment campaigns to 
assure that the local labor supply is employed before 
migratory labor is called upon to supplement them 


Headquarters has provided tested techniques and 
devices to assist local offices in fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities in staffing the food processing industry. 
Report forms (ES-273A and ES-273B) have been 
developed to provide local offices with information 
which will permit: 


Preseason planning for recruitment based upon 
employer estimates of labor requirements. 


Coordination of recruitment for food processing 
with other local office activities. 


Adjustment of local office operations in the light 
of labor market developments during the canning 
season. 


A quantitative and qualitative appraisal of the 
program being conducted by local offices in meeting 
the labor requirements of the industry. 


Guidance in improving subsequent estimates of 
labor needs for the industry. 


The 1946 crops, like those of the years past, must 
and will be brought in. They must and will be 
processed. Not one crate of peas or bushel of corn 
must be wasted for lack of manpower to pack them. 
Such a waste would be criminal in the eyes of millions 
of the hungry throughout the world. The USES 
can help assure that this waste does not take place. 
Many local USES offices will want to keep in hourly 
touch with food processors. Such watchfulness will 
help assure that the Nation’s food supply will be ample 
to meet domestic needs and still permit the export of 
supplies to relieve starvation abroad. 


- RURAL INDUSTRIES and MiGRATORY LABOR SECTIONS, 
USES. 
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Employment tops all records—“A flood of 
goods by Christmas”—Emergency housing— 
Jobs for veterans—30-city survey—Broader 
social security coverage—Massachusetts 
adopts FEP law—USES activities at a glance. 


CLOUDS ARE drifting from our economic skyways. 
With industrial relations less disturbed, employment 
at an all-time high, unemployment moderate, job 
development encouraging, production expected to 
rise, some scarcities being routed, and social security 
improvements proposed, June is thus far our most 
optimistic postwar month. 

Commanding attention was the report of Robert C. 
Goodwin, Director of the United States Employment 
Service, that civilian employment, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, had set a new all-time record in 
May, when 55,300,000 people were employed despite 
strikes and other labor troubles. This was 600,000 
above the previous high mark of 54,700,000 workers 
that was set during the war, and was an increase of 
about 800,000 over the April 1946 total. Total unem- 
ployment, veterans and nonveterans, was listed by the 
Bureau of Census in May as numbering only 2,310,000, a 
moderate figure when compared with earlier forecasts. 


g A picture of rising production and industrial activ- 
ity, eventual goods abundance, and unprecedented 
mass consumption has also been predicted by Chester 
Bowles, the director of economic stabilization. While 
we cannot hope that all demands pent up by war 
will be satisfied, the stabilization director sees all but 
a few stubborn shortages disappearing and “‘a flood 
of goods by Christmas that will amaze us all.” 
Referring to future supplies of scarce items, Mr. 
Bowles saw encouragement in these factors: 
Shirts—on the upgrade and shortages will be eased 
by July. Men’s suits—463,000 nearing completion in 
March. Housing—figures of the Forestry Service show 
a sharp rise in lumber production since January. 
Automobiles—150,000 made in April. Consumer dur- 
ables—April output: sewing machines, 23,000; mechanical 
refrigerators, 143,000; radios, almost a million; washing 
machines, 177,000, and electric irons, about 382,000. 
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@Because of the exigent need of veterans for housing, 
the Administrator of the National Housing Agency 
has announced special steps by his agency to supply 
emergency housing for at least 100,000 veterans and 
their families by the end of September. By channeling 
materials into construction of temporary reused 
dwellings, he hopes to make up for time lost in May 
when the emergency dwelling program showed 
‘an alarming rate of decrease,” especially during the 
closing days of the month. To overcome this diffi- 
culty and achieve maximum production during the 
next 3 months the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration will approve top priority ratings for materials 
needed ia the temporary program to end work 
stoppages which have occurred or prevent those 
imminent. 

As a part of the VEHP the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, an NHA constituent, is responsible for 
the production of 200,000 temporary accommodations 
this year through conversion and movement of sur- 
plus war housing, military barracks and other 
federally owned structures. 


The NHA’s housing program calls for getting con- 
struction started on 2,700,000 low- and medium-cost 
homes and apartments by the end of 1947. Mayors’ 
emergency housing committees have been set up in 
more than 340 cities, covering 90 percent of the 
country’s major population centers. The committees, 
made up of representative segments of the community, 
are engaged in estimating the community housing 
needs and setting a 2-year local housing goal. The 
USES is keeping the committees informed on local 
labor market developments, the adequacy of local 
labor supplies, providing assistance in recruitment and 
training to insure an uninterrupted supply of workers, 
and otherwise helping to solve problems connected 
with on-site staffing and the staffing of plants re- 
sponsible for supplying building materials. 


q The veteran population as reported by the Veterans’ 
Administration as of May 31, was 16,492,000, of which 
total 12,516,000 were World War II veterans. 


This means that the bulk of the men in the service 
have now been demobilized and returned to civilian 
life. About 500,000 veterans are now returning 
monthly, and we should soon be able to gauge the 
country’s employment absorption power. “Unless 
entirely unforeseen events occur,” Mr. Goodwin has. 
said, ‘‘we believe the employment situation will con- 
tinue to improve.” 





Not all of the veterans are in the labor market as 
yet, but they are entering it in a steady stream. 
Many have returned to prewar jobs; others are finding 
jobs related to their war experience, but a great 
many have yet to find a proper niche in the labor force. 

Industry is giving the veteran more than an even 
break for job openings. The construction industry 
stands in the foreground in this respect with its 
expanding employment rolls under the impetus of 
the Emergency Housing Program. It has thousands 
of job openings for veterans. Anxious to enlist their 
services in this active field, trade unions have reduced 
dues and in many cases waived initiation fees. Hence 
veteran employment in the construction field has 
been high throughout the country and especially so 
in such States as Texas, California, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania. 


g During April, May, and June, field representatives 
of the USES have been surveying the operating 
activities of 30 large local offices. Demand for these 
studies evolved from a growing realization that the 
implementation of policies at the local level through 
more adequate supervision was necessary and a 
recognition by the Washington staff of the need for a 
more effective evaluation of local office developments. 

The cities include: Boston, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Utica, Albany, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Baltimore, Huntington, West Virginia; Louisville, 
Dayton, Detroit, Saginaw, Michigan; Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Decatur, Peoria, Birmingham, 
Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Oklahoma City, Ft. Worth, New Orleans, Denver, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 

Excellent regional, State, and local office cooper- 
ation has been provided to the “30-city” survey 
crews, which usually include representatives of these 
units. In cooperation with the headquarters’ field 
representative each assumes part of the evaluation 
function as his special task, i. e., organization and 
management, the use of qualitative and quantitative 
controls, employment counseling, the placement 
process, occupational analysis, labor market informa- 
tion, and other outstanding local office activities. 

The survey reports have been presented to head- 
quarters and recommendations have been forwarded 
to the regional offices. After the lapse of approxi- 
mately a month the field representative will visit 
each local office to determine whether the recommen- 
dations have been accepted, and to iron out difficulties 
in their integration. 

The regional, State, and local offices have been 
extremely appreciative of the surveys. Usually, 
difficulties common to all offices, normally relating 
to the conversion from wartime to peacetime employ- 
ment service methods, have been corrected rapidly. 

The technique employed in the “30-city” survey 
has yielded invaluable results and it can be expected 
that its use will continue. Washington headquarters 
believes that at no time in the history of the Employ- 
ment Service has there been comparable headquarters 
understanding of “what cooks” in the field. 
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@ Several important Social Security Act changes are 
under consideration by Congress. They include a 
rise to 1.5 percent in the pay tax for a 5-year period 
beginning January 1, 1947, credit for veterans as 
participants in OASI insurance for periods of military 
service, extension of coverage to 200,000 maritime 
workers, and inclusion of domestic and agricultural 
workers under the program. It is proposed also to 
reduce the benefit age of women claimants from 65 to 
60 years. 

The tax increase, if finally approved, will avert the 
automatic rise under existing legislation to 2.5 percent 
on January 1. 

A statement to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by the director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, sums up the merits of coverage 
for domestic and farm workers: 


Major disadvantage of household employment is normally low 
earnings, which prevent building reserves for emergencies or old 
age. Low rates are further aggravated by irregular and part- 
time employment. Furthermore, these workers shift back and 
forth from covered to noncovered employment, making it 
impossible to build up the required reserves. 


Agricultural workers suffer under additional disadvantages, 
resulting from their isolation from industrial centers where jobs 
might be found during slack seasons. The increasing numbers of 
migratory farm workers often cannot get public assistance be- 
cause they cannot fulfill local qualifications of residence. 


q Massachusetts is the third State to adopt a fair 
employment practices law. A similar measure was 
defeated last year. 

Modeled after the New York statute, it makes 
refusal to hire or promote persons on grounds of 
‘race, creed, color, or national origin”’ a crime. 

New Jersey is the other State with a fair employ- 
ment practices law with teeth in it. So far no 
employer has been convicted of discrimination under 
either the New York or New Jersey law. 


USES activities at a glance, April 1946 





Change from 
Number 





previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts.......... 13,821,800 | 5% decrease. 


New applications............ 
EE Wend wie ws kad eee 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, women....... 

Placements, handicapped. . 
Counseling interviews........ 
UC claims taken by USES.... 
Total employer vists......... 


965, 600 | 17% decrease. 
1,012,400 | 9% increase. 
460, 600 | 19% increase. 
131, 700 | (). 
17,400 | 12% increase. 
105,900 | 10% decrease. 
2,000, 900 | 12% decrease. 
157,500 | 9% increase. 


All veterans 


New applications............ 
Se ee re 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, disabled...... 
Counseling interviews........ 
ee eer are 
Directed to other agencies... . 


544,100 | 22% decrease. 

408, 600 | 12% increase. 
185, 200 | 14% increase 

11,200 | 21% increase. 

83, 700 | 11% decrease. 

2,701,900 | 2% increase. 

168,900 | 15% decrease. 











® Less than 0.5% decrease. 
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IMPROVING THE WORKING SPACE AND ARRANGEMENT 


Better Offices 
For Better Service 


By R. M STRODE 
Region X 


THE PLANT worker is provided the best and most 
modern of everything known that will contribute to 
the quantity and quality of the product he is making. 

Business—big and littl—has, generally speaking, 
made far greater progress in shop or plant facilities, 
practices and improvements, than in developing the 
offices administering the plants. Yet, the office is 
merely another producing department. Expense is 
seldom spared in improving the plants, machines, 
and production facilities. Hence, the same attention 
should be accorded administrative and office opera- 
tions. 

These statements apply with greater force to the 
United States Employment Service office because it 
deals with people, not machines. The USES touches 
upon the lives of thousands of wage earners, the bul- 
wark of our population. Yet, the progress lacking in 
plant offices is equally noticeable in USES offices. 

Our concern must be that the applicant receive a 
favorable impression of the USES office at first glance. 
The office appearance must exemplify friendliness, 
reliability, and efficiency. Its appearance may be 
called the introductory chapter to the biography of 
the USES. It must impart to the applicant a feeling 
of confidence and encouragement. A man is in a 
critical state of mind when he is in search of work. 

The employer also casts a critical eye at the USES 
office that asserts it can render him a service better 
than he can perform himself in the preselection of his 
workers. The fact that it is done without cost to him 
may not impress him much because he doubtless 
remembers that his taxes maintain the “‘free” service. 


The Employee’s Interest 


The interest of the USES employee conducting the 
public service should also be considered. The office 
should be as attractive to him as it is to outsiders. 
He is a servant of the people. He has no force to 
support or uphold him except the quality of service he 
performs. He is not vested, as some Government 
employees are, with powers to enforce laws, rules, or 
regulations. He has only a service to render; and 
although it is a free service it faces competition from 
private employment means and methods. Such being 
the case, it is essential that the attitude of the employee 
regarding the physical and psychological environment 
he works in be considered. 

Employees working in unsatisfactory quarters do 
so at reduced productivity. Certainly, false econ- 
omy should not stand in the way of providing the 
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most suitable standards in lighting and decoration, 
temperature and ventilation, and convenience and 
comfort. 

Physical facilities and environment which har- 
monize with human beings can accelerate the produc- 
tivity and enhance the efficiency of the USES em- 
ployee. The success of such facilities can be meas- 
ured by tangible results in (1) reduced turnover; (2) 
greater pride, happiness, and interest in one’s work; 
(3) less absenteeism; (4) better health and less fatigue 
of the employee; (5) less frequent physical rearrange- 
ment and changes of office layout. Of inestimable 
value is the dignity and prestige that will be impressed 
upon the public, both employer and worker. 

Government’s task is to make wise use of public 
funds. But why should Government not provide the 
same advantages for its employees as private indus- 
try does for its workers? Industry must also exer- 
cise judgment in the use of funds of its stockholders; 
profits must be made and at the same time the 
stockholders’ monetary investment in the corpora- 
tion must be protected. Industry does this while 
extending to its employees modern building facilities, 
materials, supplies and equipment, wholesome and 
sanitary working conditions, safety protection, and 
comforts. If industry benefits from granting its 
employees these advantages, surely the case has been 
proved that a public servant given the same ad- 
vantages would be a better investment to the Govern- 
ment. 

Modern Offices 


There is no question that the standards of USES 
offices should be continuously improved in keeping 
with modern products of construction and fabrica- 
tion, and modern practices in operations and man- 
agement. 

In many ways, the USES office is comparable to a 
plant or shop. The raw materials of the office are 
applicants for work and employer orders for workers. 
The end product is the best qualified worker fitted 
into the employer’s order. The processes of recep- 
tion, application taking, filing, selection, referral, 
and placement are steps in the “production line.” 
Successful results also require salesmanship, publicity, 
and management in the same pattern followed by 
industry in its plants and distribution methods. 

In existing USES offices, it may be difficult to 
achieve all the desired results and therefore com- 
promise may be necessary. It must be remembered 
that many of the physical characteristics of build- 
ings are fixed and cannot easily be changed. If a 
new site for the office is contemplated, provide the 
best facilities possible. 

It should be the primary aim of the employment 
office physical facility to keep its applicant in motion 
during his visit in the office; to make sure he does 
not reach a “storage”’ position. Lay-out is concerned 
in moving its greatest volume of applicants the 
shortest possible distance. It is of equal importance, 
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Sixteen Guideposts for USES Office Lay-out 


1. Minimize the number of private offices and partitions because they interfere with lighting, heating, ventilation, and flow 
of work and traffic. The private office tends to destroy the familiarity that is the heart of any successful office. It is unfortunate 
that the private office, generally speaking, has become a symbol of rank and importance to many; it is a psychological obstruction 
to frankness and easy contact and an interference to free communication. It often adds distance to be walked and complicates 
circulation of employees and the public; it complicates space rearrangement and utilization. Private offices almost invariably 
mean a larger investment in furnishings. The private office may be necessary for those that make policy or rules, but it should not 
be necessary for those who carry them out. The private office has a tendency to create a caste system within the office unless care- 
fully controlled. 


2. Locate supervisors near the units they control. They may be in the rear of employees with their desks facing the same way. 
This arrangement does not cause employees to feel that the eyes of a monitor are constantly on them. 


3. Locate centrally or conveniently those functions which render a common service to all units such as the filing or typing unit. 
A central unit of this type conserves space and equipment and has many other advantages (such as uniform training, standard 
practices, better supervision), and permits the meeting of peak workloads more advantageously. 


4. Locate units or departments, whose work complements each other, adjacent and in traffic or work flow sequence. 
5. Locate, within a unit, the employees and their furniture or equipment so the work of the unit flows straight continuously. 


6. Remove or segregate movement or noise-producing actions, such as machine operations, from persons doing mental tasks. 
Noise affects mental and physical health. Unconscious energy is used to combat noise and persons really do not become adjusted 
to noise distractions. 


7. Locate desks or equipment that require telephones or electrical outlets near walls or columns because it is much easier and 
more convenient to provide the wiring or conduit on these surfaces than to conceal them in floors. Wire molding that is exposed 
on the floor should be avoided if possible because it is a likely accident hazard. 


8. Use the best-lighted parts of the office for locations of clerical positions or those requiring close and constant visual work. 
In many instances, the private offices of executives have mistakenly been placed in the most desirable space of the building. It 
should be noted that most executives’ work keeps them moving about or out of the office several hours daily, which is a valid reason 
for the most desirable space being allotted to employees performing exacting, monotonous, routine taks. 


9. Single-office operation should be “‘unitized”’; i. e., all equipment, furniture, and supplies required in the operation should be 
standardized and assembled as one unit. In other words, employees doing like work should have like furniture or equipment. Better 
still, all common furniture and equipment of the office should be standardized; i. e., all wood or metal, same style desks. This 
should prevent employees insisting on “‘their own” during office rearrangement. The furniture or equipment need not be moved 
during an office reshuffle; only the employees’ personal goods and effects would be moved to another desk. 


10. Provide functionally designed furniture or equipment where appropriate. The desk is more than a place at which to work. 
The desk, the chair, the lighting and ventilation, and the worker should be considered as a single operating unit by the present 
USES techniques. All components should be fitted to the employee’s requirements to produce the best possible working efficiency 
and comfort. Furniture and equipment are tools to an end; define what is wanted of the item, then select the item. 


11. Floor space should be conserved but not at the expense of appearance, comfort, and productivity. In alloting office area 
by functions, provide for known peak loads rather than bare minimum requirements. The average employee, including his furniture 
and his share of the aisle, should be allotted not less than 75 square feet of working space. The character and placement of furniture 
should be orderly and systematic, reflecting the standing of the USES office. 


12. Check the use being made of furniture and equipment frequently and remove that which is not necessary. This will not 
only provide space but will result in a more orderly appearance. 


13. Save expensive office working space by removing office records which are not consulted regularly. Store them in cheaper 
warehouse space if there is an occasional use made of them; destroy them, if authorized. An analysis may show that files occupy 
about 9 percent of the office space. 


14. Provide rail, counter, and partitions of a design that can be taken apart and reinstalled without damage and at least ex- 
pense. These sectionalized fixtures should be of attractive appearance and substantial construction. Units should be of size and 
weight easily handled, and of a simple design permitting assembly with ordinary tools and knowledge. Fixtures of this type add the 
maximum degree of flexibility to office changes or rearrangement. 


15. Provide safe office space free of accident hazards. The typical office accidents are fortunately minor, most of them causing 
no loss of time beyond the day the accident happened. However, it has been estimated approximately one-sixth of all injuries to 
Federal Government employees originate from clerical work. 


16. Finally, the proposed lay-out should be carefully checked. Chart the flow of principal traffic with a colored pencil. Select 
the next supplementary traffic and chart its flow with a different color, and so on. The flow of office records, reports, and other 
papers can be charted in the same manner as traffic. 
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if possible, that traffic routes do not criss-cross. A 
good illustration is the counter stations long in use. 
This facility is designed for the applicant requiring a 
service of only a moment’s length; when concluded, 
he is able to turn and retrace his steps out of the office. 

The lay-out of the USES office should arrange for 
the work to flow to the employee and not the em- 
ployee to the work. This means the applicant should 
move to the office worker handling his case. The 
traffic aisle should be as straight and direct as possible 
and free of sudden changes in direction. Careful 
attention should be directed toward bottlenecks or 
exceptions to the planned flow of traffic. Causes for 
such bottlenecks should be determined and eliminated. 
It may be that operations or sequence of operations 
can be more readily changed than revising the office 
lay-out. Incoming and outgoing applicant traffic 
should follow different lines of travel so as to avoid 
mixing; this is especially significant within the office 
working areas. Many devious means for traffic 
direction are possible. 

The office should make the fullest use of its space 
and equipment. It should not have the appearance 
of uncalled-for extravagance or waste of space, or idle 
furniture or equipment occupying space in public 
view. 

Office planning principles may be applied to 
present quarters as well as when a move of the office 
to another location is contemplated. Certainly mov- 
ing to new quarters should always be taken as an 
opportunity to improve a poor office lay-out. Analysis 
of present quarters may indicate gains through minor 
rearrangement of furniture which will outweigh the 
time and cost of total revisions to the office lay-out; 
it may also show a move to larger quarters is unneces- 
sary because a better utilization of space in the present 
premises is possible. 

A good lay-out in an employment office should result 


in a straight-line flow of traffic which will insure a. 


minimum of criss-crossing or back-tracking. 

It should provide adequate room for each employee 
and department to operate effectively. 

It should reduce the time necessary for a department 
or unit to do its work. 


It should provide comfortable and convenient 
working conditions that will increase personal interest 
and efficiency and reduce fatigue, one of the worst 
enemies of productivity in any office. 

It should provide safety measures protecting the 
employee from an unsafe office and unsafe practices 
in the office. 

Finally, it should group minor activities around 
major activities or functions so when space is needed 
for revisions or expansion the major functions can 
be more easily taken care of by shifting the minor 
activities. 

Planning the lay-out for the office should begin 

with an accurate scale floor plan of the building that 
shows all doors, windows, columns, radiators, electrical 
outlets, etc. A convenient scale is \%-inch equals 1 
foot. A scale of %-inch equals 1 foot may be used 
if the building is not too large. Paper ruled in quarter- 
inch squares can be used if the finished work will be 
suitable as a photostat reproduction. Otherwise, 
drawings should be made on transparent paper for 
the most accurate reproduction prints. 
.In planning office lay-out, make free use of tem- 
plates. Templates are an outline of the equipment 
and furniture of the office made to the same scale as 
the floor plan. They should be of light cardboard 
and of a color that will contrast well with the floor 
plan. Templates may be held in place with pins or 
tacks, or with rubber cement. 

In planning the lay-out of the USES office, the floor 
space should be allotted or departments located by 
taking into account at least 16 points. These are 
described on p. 4. But here is a word of caution: 
Even the best office lay-out must be explained and 
“sold” to the personnel. It has small chance of 
being accepted if the staff does not understand it. 
In fact, sometimes a poorer, more familiar plan— 
‘the old way’’—will seem best when the advantages 
of a new lay-out have not- been explained. 

Although lay-out standards only are discussed in 
detail in this article, standardization applies equally 
to such USES office building facilities as lighting, 
heating, ventilation, decoration, comforts, and con- 
veniences. 





Labor Market Information Series—Occupations 


NOW IN preparation is a group of occupational state- 
ments for counseling which will cover labor market infor- 
mation on job prospects, wages, hours, working conditions, 
employer specifications and minimum entry require- 
ments, tools and machines used, methods of entry, and 
line of promotion. Facts about these topics are being 
presented both for local communities and nationally as 
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well. Among the occupations selected for the initial 
series of statements are: accountant, auto mechanic, 
beauty operator, bus driver, case worker, coremaker, dress- 
maker, electrician, forester, jeweler, librarian, optome- 
trist, pharmacist, plumber, radio announcer, shoe 
repairman, stenographer, undertaker, veterinarian, 
watch maker, and about 100 others. 





Managing, Supervising, and 
Evaluating USES Local Offices 


“WHEN WE received the bulletin on the six-point program we not only read it—we memorized all six points, 
Each of us has those points so indelibly fixed in our minds that we probably shall never forget them. Our 
stenographer can repeat them without hesitation, and she can talk intelligently about each objective.” So 
writes A. M. Westby, local office manager of Owatonna, Minn. 

This thought provides a good springboard into the theme of this issue, because it recalls once again the 
objectives of the United States Employment Service. But having formulated and taken to heart our objectives, 
what are the next steps? 

Let Manager Westby continue: 

“A good employment service was never built by a list of objectives. It needs people who can manage and 
supervise the work. The manager’s chief reason for being, it seems to me, is to furnish the leadership that will 
weld the individual local office units into a smooth-running whole. Such leadership involves organization, 
management planning, and training. We have a functional chart patterned after a suggestion from Washing- 











ton. First- and second-line responsibilities are in writing and are always kept up to date... . 
‘“‘Management planning is done a month or so in advance—also in writing. I call a staff meeting, and to- 


gether we decide what should be done. . . . 


“We have tried to make our functional charts mean something. It happens that we are operating under 
six general functions, and each of us can tell our field supervisor, or State director, or regional field man about 
them. Not only can we name these functions—we discuss and constantly evaluate the various activities that 


come under each of them.” 


There in a nutshell are the makings of a good local office. 
But, in a State or Nation-wide system of employment offices, there must be added two more elements of 


good administration. 


First, supervision of over-all operations; second, evaluation, or the gaging of the effective- 


ness of local office operations. Evaluation is also the “‘yardstick”’ by which the effectiveness of the USES through- 


out the Nation is measured. 


Evaluation is not merely for special occasions, but should be used day-by-day. Furthermore, it should not be 
limited to any particular organizational level. Local office unit supervisors and managers, as well as State, 
regional, and headquarters representatives can use evaluation to measure the weakness and strength of per- 


formance. 


The articles below deal with all functions having to do with management, evaluation, and supervision. 
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Planning— 
Key to Management 


By GEORGE E. SHORT 


Manager, USES, 
Mattoon, Illinois 


AN EMPLOYMENT office manager is, by necessity; 
a man of action. But first of all, he must plan his 
activities deliberately. He plans not only from day- 
to-day and week-to-week but also for long-range 
periods. He may get by on day-to-day and week-to- 
week planning through application of programs 
developed at higher levels, but in doing so he must 
relate them to local area conditions. Long-range 
planning can be done for every phase of management 
without conflict with official policies and procedures. 


CO 
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It is a continuous process, since the best-laid plans 
must be reexamined constantly and altered to meet 
changing conditions. It may be difficult to evaluate 
the tangible results of long-range planning, but if 
such planning is carried on continuously it will 
eventually bring about (1) a richer yield in job 
openings; (2) better knowledge of the community; 
(3) better service to all the people of the labor market 
area; (4) better assignment and utilization of staff; 
and (5) public acceptance of the United States 
Employment Service as a vital force in the com- 
munity. 

How planning has resulted in some of these achieve- 
ments is illustrated below. 


1. Richer yield in job openings (job development pro- 
gram) 
It has long been an established fact that the USES 


cannot create jobs. It can attempt to seek out all 
potential job openings, but when it is known that 
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there are not enough potential jobs within the com- 
munity to absorb the labor supply, the problem 
becomes one for community planning. 

At the beginning of the program for national 
defense in 1940, there were over 4,000 workers 
unemployed (including those on emergency public 
works) in the Mattoon labor market area. By June 
of 1943, there were over 6,000 young men from the 
labor market serving in the armed forces. It was 
apparent that unless something was done to provide 
more jobs, not only for veterans but for the entire 
working force, this area would have a serious unem- 
ployment problem at the end of the war. 

Steps were taken through a very active Association 
of Commerce to encourage the expansion of estab- 
lished industries in the area and also to attract new 
industries. As it was recognized that the USES was 
vitally concerned with this problem, and because we 
had access to more information concerning the in- 
dustrial characteristics and employment needs of the 
area than any other source, the local manager 
participated in this community planning from the 
beginning. 


Community Bids Them Come 


During the preliminary planning stage, several 
discussion meetings were held with the officials of 
the Association of Commerce and the local manager 
at which time these points were made: That large 
industries would probably decentralize at the end of 
the war, and that we should make plans to attract 
firms to Mattoon in order to provide postwar jobs; 
that we should attempt to secure industries that would 
complement rather than compete with existing indus- 
tries; that if new industries were located in Mattoon 
several problems already existing would have to be 
overcome. These included a housing shortage and 
inadequate water and gas supply. The local office 
manager indicated the present industrial make-up of 
the area and attempted to picture the labor force as 
it would exist at the end of the war. He also sug- 
gested types of industries that should be invited to 
locate in Mattoon in view of labor market conditions. 

The Association of Commerce published a pam- 
phlet Everyone Likes Mattoon which was given 
wide circulation. A copy was sent to prospective 
firms and to each Mattoon boy and girl in the armed 
forces as an inducement for them to return to the 
community. 

It was realized that firms looking for new locations 
would want to know everything possible about the 
community. This information was not available at 
any one place so it was decided that a complete survey 
be made listing all the pertinent information about 
the area. 

A community planning board was organized and 
representatives of all groups in the community were 
appointed to this board. Committees were appointed 
to work on the industrial survey and the housing, 
water, and other problems. The local office manager 
was named chairman of the committee on labor and 
he compiled the portion of the survey report relating 
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to that subject. In it, he described the labor market 
area, the principal industries, the composition of the 
labor force as to race, sex, training, and skills. He 
prepared charts comparing the labor force of 1940 
with the current labor force as of June 1943, and 
indicating employed workers by industry group. The 
report also indicated the labor unions active in the 
area and the prevailing wage rates within the area. 
The completed industrial survey listed all of the assets 
of the town and provided complete information for 
anyone seeking an industrial site. 

After the distribution of this material, inquiries 
from firms interested in finding new locations, began 
to flow into the Association of Commerce. The 
secretary of the association worked closely with the 
local manager in answering letters of inquiry con- 
cerning the labor market situation. Many interested 
companies sent their representatives to Mattoon for 
first-hand information and the local manager always 
conferred with these men concerning the labor 
situation. 


As a result of this activity, Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc., decided to locate a plant in Mattoon for the 
making of heavy road machinery. The plant was 
completed and production started March 1, 1946. 
Peak employment in this plant will be approximately 
500 men and the company has plans to build another 
plant as soon as materials are available. Kuehne 
Manufacturing Co. has built an addition to its 
present plant and will manufacture chrome furniture. 
It will employ approximately 1,000 additional workers, 
mostly male. General Electric Co. is building a 
plant in Mattoon which will employ approximately 
600 people for the purpose of making fluorescent 
lamps. This plant should be completed in July 1946. 
The Streamline Manufacturing Co. is building a 
plant and will employ 250 women making cotton 
dresses. Several smaller firms have located here and 
the wholesale, retail, sales, and service establishments 
are expanding to keep pace with the growing com- 
munity. 


Local Office Gains Prestige 


The active part the local office played in this com- 
munity planning gave it increased stature in the 
eyes of the leaders in the community. As we had 
dealt with the company representatives of new and 
expanding industries, it was not too difficult for us 
to develop a plan of service with them when they 
started production. Consequently, we have a richer 
yield of job openings. 


2. Better knowledge of the community 


In order effectively to plan local office operations, 
the manager must have a thorough knowledge of 
the community. The employment needs and indus- 
trial characteristics of the area served can usually 
be obtained from local office employer records and 
labor market reports. The gathering of other neces- 
sary information to obtain a complete picture of the 
area has always been a problem. Sources contacted 
for such information in the past have sometimes been 
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reluctant to provide it to a governmental agency and 
inaccurate information was often given. Because of 
our participation in community planning, we now 
have complete and accurate information contained 
in the survey mentioned above. This survey booklet 
describes everything from the climate to the tax rate. 
The plan is to make a current revision once each year. 


3. Better service to all of the people of the labor-market 
area 


With our local industrial expansion described 
above, we are in a position to provide better service to 
local applicants. However, itinerant service has al- 
ways presented a problem in terms of service. It is 
impossible to render adequate service at itinerant 
points due to staff, space, and time limitations. We 
have not accepted the theory that registration service 
is the only function of the USES that can be conducted 
at itinerant points. By planning our program, we 
are now rendering placement service to all our itiner- 
ant points. 


During the war years, itinerant employers were 
required to use the facilities of the USES because 
of the labor shortage and manpower regulations. At 
the conclusion of hositilities and the lifting of man- 
power controls, we made plans to retain our place- 
ment activity with the larger employers. We realized 
that we would have to prove to employers that we 
could provide this service on a 1-day-per-week basis. 
Veterans and war workers were returning in large 
numbers and all required registration. It would 
have been easy at this point to become bogged down 
in a registration program and accomplish nothing 
in the way of placement. We felt that it was more 
important to make some placements rather than 
devote all of our time to the taking of registrations. 
One itinerant interviewer could do nothing more 
than make out identification cards and register a 
few applicants in the time he was at an itinerant point. 
Like most offices, we felt that we were understaffed 
and could not spare additional workers from the 
local office to handle the load. In spite of this, 
during the peak registration period, we sent three 
people to each itinerant point; one to act as recep- 
tionist to make out identification cards, give out 
self-registration cards to all nonveternans, and 
screen the applicants; one to register veterans; and 
one to refer applicants and handle special veteran 
problems. Now that we are using the self-registra- 
tion procedure for veterans, we send only two people 
on itinerant service. 


To Speed Referral 


We have prevailed upon employers to cooperate 
by phoning the local office as soon as they determine 
the need for workers. This gives our local referral 
interviewers an opportunity to make selectionsfrom 
the file and notify applicants to see our representative 
at the itinerant point or if it is an urgent order, make 
the referral by mail. 


To indicate that our efforts have not been wasted, 
itinerant employers are relying on us more than in 
the past because we have proved that we can render 
a service. For the month just past (April), 27 per- 
cent of all referrals and 16 percent of all placements 
were made at itinerant points. 

With the industrial expansion in Mattoon, we are 
relying on workers from the itinerant points to meet 
some of our needs. ‘The itinerant interviewers have 
a file of all openings and refer workers to the local 
office for work in Mattoon industries. We realize 
that our plan of itinerant service is by no means 
perfect. However, we are providing a better service 
to all the people of the labor market area. 


4. Better assignment and utilization of staff 


The manager does not have the responsibility for 
selecting his staff. However, he is responsible for 
training and developing individual staff members in 
order to operate an efficient office. In planning his 
organization, he must carefully consider the abilities 
of each staff member and assign them to positions 
that will make the greatest contribution to the ob- 
jectives of the agency. In order to provide for flex- 
ibility of staff, he must carefully’ assign second-line 
duties and plan continuous training, both on-the- 
job and through staff meetings. 

Two-thirds of our staff is made up of war service 
appointees which indicates that they are compara- 
tively new in USES work. Through necessity, we 
applied the above principles and the results are 
gratifying. In view of resignations without replace- 
ments and the increased workload, our activities 
compare favorably with larger offices. 

This favorable comparison cannot, however, be 
attributed entirely to the organization and training 
of staff; it is also the result of planning. Were it not 
for local industrial expansion, our job openings would 
be scarce. Our field visiting and placement activities 
would be directed toward second-rate and “‘marginal”’ 
establishments where the results, relative to staff in- 
put, would be lessened. Also we feel that itinerant- 
service planning has resulted in greater out-put 
relative to staff in-put. 


5. Public acceptance of the USES as a vital force in 
the community 


Public opinion is fickle and it is difficult to determine 
at any specific time the acceptance of a Government 
agency by the community. Because all of our actions 
are subject to criticism, we have continually stressed 
the importance of good public relations, both within 
and without the office, by all staff members. That 
we have attained public acceptance can best be 
illustrated by the following incident: The secretary 
of the Association of Commerce is in a position to 
know what employers and the public in general 
think of the USES. A few months ago, the secre- 
tary spoke to our local office staff at a dinner meeting 
and was very lavish in his praise for the work done 
by the local employment office staff. 
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FIRST STEP TO 


Another View 
On Planning 


By THURMAN RIDGWAY 


Manager, USES, 
South Bend, Indiana 


SINCE PLANNING is the logical first phase of any 
management activity, it follows that better planning 
is the first step in better management. Through it, 
better management not only becomes possible—it 
becomes easier. Unfortunately, planning has often 
been treated as a complex and academic matter. 
Actually, it is largely a matter of good common sense 
backed by a practical knowledge of the field of en- 
deavor concerned. The employment office manager 
who seeks a set of magic formulae that will guarantee 
sound planning for him will seek in vain. There 
are, however, five factors which may be employed 
as tests to indicate whether one’s plans possess the 
earmarks of being “sound.°’ 


The first of these tests is, Does the plan conform to 
the mission with which I am charged? ‘To pass this test, 
for example, the long-range plan of any employment 
office would of necessity read like the six-point 
program in action—providing for labor market 
information, employment counseling, personnel man- 
agement services, the placement process, community 
services and special services to veterans, as well as 
the staff training, personnel action, and other matters 
required to implement those activities. It is through 
the long-range plan, characterized by its general 
nature and a lack of detail, that the local manager 
coordinates and provides balance between the various 
detailed, week-to-week and month-to-month plans 
that stem from it. 


The second test that confronts good planning is that of 
balance. For example: The full benefit from a good 
employer visiting program will not be realized unless 
it is accompanied by plans which assure an efficient 
placement service. The employer who is “‘sold”’ 
good placement service obviously will not remain 
“‘sold’”’ if the merchandise fails to live up to expecta- 
tions. In like manner, plans which provide accurate 
labor market reports are valuable only to the extent 
that they are balanced by provisions for wide dis- 
semination and use of the reports. 


Play No Favorites 


A practice the individual planner must avoid is 
the playing up of certain favored activities to the 
detriment or neglect of others. Thus, the manager 
who is talented or especially interested in contact 
work may develop that phase of his planning at the 
expense of one which is, for him, less interesting or 
more difficult. The manager should take full ad- 
vantage of any special skill or interest possessed by 
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him or his staff. But he should not destroy the 
balance needed for a successful program. 

Does my planning utilize completely the resources that 
are available for the accomplishment of the local office 
mission? This is the third test sound planning must 
face. It means the manager must preface his planning 
with an estimate of his capabilities, based upon an 
inventory of the resources at his service. This in- 
ventory may cover such internal factors as the capacity 
of the local office to handle applicant traffic, local 


‘labor supply and demand characteristics, staff 


talent for radio script and news story writing, public 
speaking ability of staff members, availability of 
qualified instructors for staff training, and the kind 
and amount of assistance available from the State 
office. It may also include a number of community 
factors that might contribute to a local office program; 
i. e., news and radio facilities, other governmental 
agencies, and local service organizations. 

Plans that do not use all of these resources fall 
short of giving the community the public employment 
service to which it is entitled. On the other hand, 
over-ambitious planning that falls woefully short of 
the announced objectives is damaging to staff morale, 
particularly if the participating staff members felt 
all along that the plan was too big for its boots. Sound 
planning, in addition to utilizing all available re- 
sources, must be ‘“‘sold” to the individuals who will 
be required to put it into action. Those individuals 
must be convinced of the plan’s practicability. 


Evaluation Helps Planning 


One way in which the administrative level may 
encourage sound, down-to-earth planning on the 
part of managers and managers on the part of depart- 
ment heads is through evaluation practices. The 
State office should not accept a plan, which is a 
blueprint for action, as the action itself. A manager is 
quick to sense a condition in which excessive credit 
is given to flowery and elaborate planning, with 
little attention to the skill of execution and the re- 
sults. The effect of a lack of balance in evaluation 
was brought home to me during the war. I happened 
to be in an organization whose commanding general 


placed great emphasis on statistical charts as an indi- 


cation of the efficiency of his subordinate units. Our 
colonel, knowing this from his past contact with the 
general, did not hesitate to take advantage of it. 
The best talent and finest materials in the outfit 
were always available to the statistical control sec- 
tion with the result that, regardless of the unit’s 
efficiency in other respects, the graphic presentation 
of its statistical data was of the highest order. 
Needless tosay, the general’s judgment of this unit was 
sadly distorted. A lack of balance in evaluation 
practice on the part of the supervisor will soon be 
reflected in the work of subordinates. 

A fourth and critical test local planning must meet is that 


(Continued on p. 17) 
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Coordination— 
No Bogey 


By JAMES E. CARR 


Field Representative, USES, 
« Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE SALT LAKE City local office is organized on: 


the industrial pattern. That is, units of the office 
are specialized to serve different employer groups 
depending on the type of business in which they are 
engaged. This type of organization lends itself to 
better coordination and service to employers. 

During the war period, when referrals were made 
without reference to an active file, it was found that 
the most difficult problem of local office operation 
was to know the status of orders within the industry 
units at any given time so that we might know how 
to route applicants. In order to alleviate this prob- 
lem, a demand list was developed. 

This consisted of a file of 3 by 5 cards, each repre- 
senting an individual occupation. On these cards a 
clerk posted all orders in the office for the particular 
occupation, together with the itemized information 
which would enable the receptionist to determine 
where such applicants should be routed. These 
postings were made by the clerk after telephone 
calls from the various employer service units who were 
instructed to call in as soon as an employer had 
placed an order. The demand list clerk then entered 
in pencil all the pertinent information. When the 
employer’s order was filled or canceled, the employer 
service interviewer would call in again and the demand 
list clerk would adjust the information on the card 
accordingly. A count could be :ade from this de- 
mand list of the current orders in the office at any 
one time in less than a half hour. This method of 
clearing labor demand information eliminated most 
of the misrouting in the office and enabled us to 
provide comparatively rapid and accurate service 
to applicants. 


VJ-day Ends Demand List 


After VJ-day, when referrals were once again 
made from an active file of application cards, the 
demand list was discontinued. The only demand 
lists in use at the present time are those maintained 
at the reception desk for current shortage occupa- 
tions. All other employer orders are filled directly 
from the active file. Good service to applicants and 
employers alike here gain depends upon proper 
coordination between employer service units, appli- 
cation takers, and the reception desk in order that 
qualified applicants in shortage occupations which 
occur in industries served by more than one employer 
service unit may be immediately referred to em- 
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ployers. That is why other devices are needed. 


1. Coordination within the local office begins with 
training. The danger points have always been lack 
of coordination between the Applicant Service Divi- 
sion and Employer Service Division, and between these 
two and the reception counter. Interviewers who 
are trained in application taking and have never had 
the experience of serving an employer do not have 
the proper understanding of the over-all function of 
the office which is necessary to provide adequate 
service. On the other hand, an interviewer who 
may be placed in employer service never has proper 
understanding and appreciation of the functions 
being performed in applicant service. In addition, 
it has been found that such interviewers tend to lack 
confidence in application cards as a primary basis 
for selection. Such interviewers frequently are guilty 
of overlooking qualified applicants in the active file 
and referring applicants who happen to be in the 
office at the particular time on a spot basis. 


To Round Out Experience 


Proper training to get coordination of all functions 
should provide for a minimum period of service in 
each of the divisions within the office. In our organi- 
zation, we have attempted to induct interviewers in 
applicant service and then to transfer them to em- 
ployer service or reception. When interviewers have 
had basic experience of about 90 days in each of these 
divisions, they have a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the problems and procedures within each 
of the divisions, and there is less likelihood of friction 
developing between major divisions. 


2. Another method of obtaining coordination is 
to allow frequent opportunity for informal exchange 
of information. Channels of line authority certainly 
should be respected in matters of administration or 
policy. However, strict adherence to so-called “‘chan- 
nels” in routine matters imposes an inflexibility in 
operations which will most certainly lead to lack of 
coordination and perhaps even to friction. 


3. Formal methods for exchanging current infor- 
mation on employment demands and trends in the 
application load will usually fail, because of their 
inflexibility and the additional work required on the 
part of interviewers. Frequently staff meetings can 
be a device for keeping specialized divisions informed 
of current happenings. We have found that a meeting 
once each week in which representatives of all units 
participate is effective for this purpose. Each Friday, 
unit supervisors meet with the manager of the office 
and review such information as has come to their 
attention during the week. The interviewer charged 
with the responsibility for preparing statistical re- 
ports then makes notes which provide the basis for 
compilation of the monthly reports. Obviously the 
discussion which can be developed from this informa- 
tion provides the means of mutual information be- 
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tween units as to what has happened in the other 
divisions of the office. 

The above devices have been found helpful in 
bringing about better coordination in an office of 70 
staff members. However, no amount of organiza- 
tional planning will be really effective unless each 
member of the staff is thoroughly imbued with the 


understanding that he must keep himself fully in- 
formed at all times as to what is going on currently 
throughout the office. If he accepts the idea that 
“‘my job is my job and your job is yours” he will not 
be doing a complete job. If the staff can be made 
into a team with full sharing of basic responsibility 
then coordination will result. 
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of flexibility, Will it stand up in the face of changing 
circumstances? Conditions are seldom static. Un- 
expected changes are enemies of planning. No 
competent military commander would commit his 
forces to a plan of action without first giving full 
consideration to the enemy’s capabilities for opposing 
him. His approach to this question would not be a 
guess as to the enemy’s intentions. Such an approach 
would be fraught with danger. He would credit the 
enemy with plenty of intelligence and employ the 
more realistic approach—What is the enemy capable 
of doing? His G—2, the staff intelligence officer, 
would be called upon for a very thorough estimate 
of these capabilities. In a similar manner, the em- 
ployment office manager must ask himself: “What 
are the enemies of my plan and what are they capable 
of doing to it?” Illness, unexpected turn-over, vaca- 
tion schedules, transfers, labor market changes, shifts 
in the office workload, and unexpected projects from 
administrative levels—all these may upset the best of 
plans. No reflection is implied by the latter factor. 
A local manager recognizes that administrative plans 
and changes are developed from an area-wide and 
Nation-wide point of view, frequently without his 
knowledge, that will affect local office operations. 
He must be prepared to absorb these changes into 
his program or completely to reorganize it, if neces- 
sary, in the light of such administrative changes. 


Play Safe With Alternate Plan 


These ‘‘enemies,” as I call them, require that 
flexibility be a part of the planning. In some in- 
stances, alternate plans help. As an example, several 
years ago the South Bend office employer-visiting 
program provided for a large number of contacts 
with retail establishments shortly before their period 
of expansion for the Christmas season. Staff would 
normally have been available to do this visiting, but 
an alternate plan was formulated in the event that 
this was not true. A heavy increase in the internal 
workload occurred, making the visits impossible, 
and the alternate plan was employed. This provided 
for promotional letters to the employers, followed by 
telephone solicitation of job orders for the workers 
that would be needed for the Christmas season. The 
time required for this alternate form of promotion 
was less than would have been required for the visits; 
thus, it could be accomplished concurrently with the 
increased internal workload. The results were good. 
Whether they were as good as had the primary plan 
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been employed is difficult to say; but there could be 
little doubt that the success attained was far in excess 
of what would have resulted had the promotional 
program been abandoned due to the lack of an alter- 
nate plan. Another and frequently used method of 
providing flexibility is the training of alternate per- 
sonnel for key positions in a program. The disrup- 
tion that can result from failure to do this is well 
known to every manager. 


Strive for simplicity 


The fifth and last test to which we should subject our 
planning is that of simplicity. It would seen unnecessary 
to stress that factor, yet, surprisingly enough, it is 
often disregarded. Perhaps this is due to a feeling 
that a simple plan does not show managerial skill; 
that something complex and highly intricate is ex- 
pected of him. As the inside story of World War II 
unfolds, we find that, as always, the successful mili- 
tary campaigns were based upon relatively simple 
plans. There was great complexity to the equipment 
employed in the war and great technical skill in its 
operation . . . but the overall plans of action were 
straightforward and simple. The United States Em- 
ployment Service office manager will find this equally 
true in his field. While the skill required of the in- 
dividual staff members in the performance of their 
duties has increased greatly in the past few years, the 
planning of successful employment office operations 
should be characterized by simplicity. 

In summary then, when a manager sits down to 
plan, he might well ask himself these questions: 

(1) Does the plan conform to my mission (or ob- 
jective)? (2) Does it have balance? (3) Will it make 
the best and maximum use of my resources? (4) Is 


‘the plan reasonably flexible? (5) Is it simple? 


Planning that can stand up to these simple tests 
is sound; and sound planning will put the employ- 
ment office manager over the first hurdle in his 
quest for better management. 





In the August Issue . .. 


Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing Administrator, lists 
10 ways in which local offices can promote the building 
of 2,700,000 homes for veterans in “Veterans Housing 
and the USES.” 
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**Beeause One Manager Limps Don’t 
Require All Managers to Carry a Cane .. .”’ 


THE FIELD supervisor finds that he has local offices 
of various sizes operating in labor markets of different 
complexity. He has knowledge of the time elements 
involved in the different activities performed in the 
local office. He knows the industrial composition 
and employment potential in the communities in his 
area, because he has taught his managers the impor- 
tance of having this information at their fingertips. 
He encourages his managers to exercise initiative in 
ineeting problems, because he realizes that the same 
procedure will not always produce the same result in 
different circumstances or situations. Because one 
manager limps he does not require all managers to 
walk with acane. He realizes that each minute spent 
in compiling a report or explaining an action taken 
by operating personnel is forever lost to the attaining 
of the local office objective and he keeps required 
reporting to the minimum needed for effective evalua- 
tion of performance. By applying approximate 
weights to activities listed in regular reports, he can 
roughly determine the relative impact of workloads 
in different activities and offices. He encourages 
managers to report problems they can foresee before 
they become acute. 

He supplements evaluations based on written re- 
ports by personal observation of the local office 
programs, and by participation in community plan- 
ning and promotional work. 

He promotes high morale through equitable ad- 
ministration of personnel policies affecting employ- 
ment, promotions, and pay in the area. 

He calls for help from the State director when it is 
needed, and reports conditions which seem to warrant 
changes in policies or procedures. 

In short, the general supervisor’s job is varied, 
interesting, and challenging. It is intimately con- 
cerned with human relations problems, and provides 
a varied opportunity for constructive accomplish- 
ment.—W. H. O’KEeE.tEy, Area Director, USES, 
Shreveport, La. 


“We Have the Tools, the Methods 
and the Procedures ...”’’ 


PROBABLY ONE of the principal problems that a 
field supervisor encounters in meeting his over-all 
responsibility results from inadequate regularized 
evaluation and control of local office operations by 
local office management. This is not meant critically 
of all local office management, but it is said by way of 
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emphasis. Management is here meant to include all 
supervisory staff in local offices, and evaluation to in- 
clude analyzing the methods, performance, and the 
results of the work in the local office. Every local 
office has available practical, usable information on 
how to evaluate the various functions and what to 
look for, based on official standards and procedures. 
(Sections in pt. VI of the USES Manuat devoted to 
evaluation and control are recommended for review.) 
Evaluation, on a continuing basis, will point up specific 
situations which suggest need for revision of local 
adaptations of methods and procedures before be- 
coming more difficult problems, if permitted to con- 
tinue. 

A specific instance comes to mind in which a local 
office manager asked for the assistance of the field 
supervisor in an attempt to solve a condition of in- 
sufficient staff. A thorough analysis was made of the 
local office functions and activities. This evaluation 
provided data for reorganization and rearrangement 
of staff assignments sufficient at least to alleviate what 
had appeared to be, without benefit of facts, a serious 
staffing problem. 

The only thing—and it is an important item—the 
manager had to do after the analyses was made was to 
follow it up by corrective action—OLin W. D1BBLe, 
Field Supervisor, USES, Aurora, Iil. 


When the Supervisor Comes to a Local Office 


WHY DOES a field supervisor visit the local offices in 
his area? The reasons for such visits fall into three 
major divisions: 

1. To supervise and assist the local office manager 
and staff in carrying out regular routine functions of 
the United States Employment Service. Among 
these are reports and statistics, registration and place- 
ments, files, and the many other operations of every 
local office. 

2. To supervise and assist the local office in setting 
up and carrying out special programs—national, 
State-wide, or local. 

8. To supervise and assist in staff training. 

Every visit of a supervisor to a local office should 
have a definite purpose; it should not be a routine call 
merely for the sake of completing a schedule; it should 
be related toa need. When the tour is completed, the 
supervisor and the office manager should experience 
a feeling that, because of the visit, the work of the 
USES has taken a step forward. 

With the purpose of the visit clearly established, the 
next question is, “What should he do in the local office 
and how should he do it?” 
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A supervisor’s visit should not be the reason for 
flurries and upsets in office operations. Business 
should go on as usual; the average staff member will 
be aware that the supervisor is in the office but the 
visit should not result in any upset or rescheduling of 
activities per se. 

A field supervisor should participate in local office 
activities to a considerable degree. He should be at 
the office at opening time, and not an hour later. He 
should participate in at least one staff meeting. If 
possible, he should participate in a training session, 
and occasionally conduct a staff session. A desk-level 
meeting with local staff members on agency programs 
is often better in promoting good understanding of 
such problems than a multitude of bulletins. Better 
relations are promoted between the visiting field 
supervisor and the local office staff. ‘Brass’ is not 
so evident. 

A word of caution is needed here. A supervisor 
should be very careful, when he participates in or 
conducts staff meetings, not to leave the impression 
that he is pushing aside the local manager; he should 
be there to assist the manager and to create a better 
understanding of agency programs and aims; not to 
supersede the authority of the local office manager. 

A supervisor should make routine operational checks 
as needed. These may consist of file checks to deter- 
mine if occupational cards are properly filed, review 
of registration cards to see if they comply with mini- 
mum standards, review of orders, placement process, 
etc. These checks may be a detailed audit or a spot 
check. The supervisor and manager and staff of local 
offices should understand that the purpose of local 
office operational checks is not to find errors, as such, 
but to locate weaknesses or oversights which can be 
corrected. All contacts by the supervisor with the 
manager or personnel should be constructive, and the 
ultimate aim should be to improve operations and 
service to the public. 


A field supervisor should give or arrange for special 
assistance to the local office manager in such matters 
as community and labor relations. He will assist the 
local office manager in meeting with groups; in for- 
mulating programs; and oftentimes through the little 
wider experience, be able to put the closing punch to 
some program which the local office manager wants 
to put over. Again the field supervisor must con- 
stantly keep in mind that he is there to assist the office 
manager and not to supersede him in the minds of 
the public. 

No treatment of this subject would be complete 
without some appraisal of the responsibility of the 
local office manager to the supervisor. The latter has 
the right to expect that the manager will fully and 
frankly discuss all problems which have arisen in the 
office or in the community in relation to the USES. 
The manager should understand that the field super- 
visor is there to help and should not hesitate to lay 
his problems before him. He should not hesitate to 
discuss successful operations; his success may help 
others; he will receive credit. He has a right to expect 
that the supervisor will carry the information upward 
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through channels. If the operation is faulty or errors 
have been made, he can expect the supervisor to assist 
him in correcting the error or in obtaining adminis- 
trative assistance if such is indicated. Relations be- 
tween the manager and the supervisor should be free 
and open at all times. 

A field supervisor should look at a local office as 
““people’’—not “‘desks,” ‘“‘space,” and ‘“‘positions.” 
He should constantly remind himself that any success- 
ful operation involves “‘people’”’ not just “‘procedures.”’ 
Training should be a major responsibility—E. S. 
Diener, Field Supervisor, USES for Washington. 


A Supervisor Discusses the 
Monitor-Type Systems of Lecal Office Work 


REGARDLESS OF current programs in operation, it 
is the responsibility of the supervisor to evaluate and 
analyze local office activities for conformity to ad- 
ministrative and national policies and procedures 
regarding these programs. To do this, the super- 
visor must regularly visit each local office and through 
observation, conferences with local office managers, 
and a study of office records and activities evaluate 
the effectiveness of the operation. 

Local problems must be discussed with the manager 
and solutions worked out, or the problem must be 
relayed to the administrative office for solution. 

With the end of the war, the United States Em- 
ployment Service task is to find jobs for veterans and 
displaced war workers. Hence, it became necessary 
to expand the employer relations program, inaugurate 
job development programs, counseling, selective 
placement of the handicapped, and other special 
programs. The unemployment compensation and 
servicemen’s readjustment allowance claims load 
increased tremendously. Personnel ceilings remained 
relatively the same. The maintenance of standards 
and procedures in local offices, as well as the require- 
ments of the new programs, became increasingly 
difficult for managers and supervisors. 

One method of solving this problem in South 
Carolina was installation of the monitor-type system 
not only in claims taking but in registrations for 
work. At first there were objections as some managers 
felt that the registration by applicants even under a 


- monitor was breaking down the basic techniques of 


the USES procedure. However, it was necessary to 
simplify operations in order to keep abreast of regis- 
trants and claimants. After the initial monitor 
registration class was held, the results proved so 
effective that the supervisors were instructed to 
recommend to managers throughout the State that 
procedures be used if the workload justified it. In 
one office, registrations were scheduled as far ahead as 
18 days and this was not only a heavy load on the 
local office but was creating bad public relations with 
applicants. After the monitor-type system was intro- 
duced,. the office was able to keep current with all 
claimants and registrants. 

This is an example of a problem in local office 
operations which a supervisor must recognize, 
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analyze, and assist the manager in solving so that 
operating effectiveness of the staff will not be impaired. 
Each program and each phase of the work must be 
viewed objectively and all efforts directed toward 
maintaining standards and procedures—at the same 
time meeting the current workload.—B. E. CHANDLER, 
Field Supervisor for South Carolina. 


Job Development as an Antidote to 
the “‘Where-Do-We-Go-From-Here”’ Feeling 


THE MOST troubling aspect of a field supervisor’s 
job in recent months has been to orient managers 
and other local office personnel to a peacetime em- 
ployment service point of view. Older staff members 
talked about going back to “normalcy” of the 1938-40 
period. New wartime staff members felt that the 
job of the United States Employment Service would 
end with the war, and many of them were tempted 
to take jobs with the Department of Unemployment 
Compensation because they believed the work of 
that agency would endure. 

Others were unable to see the necessity of broaden- 
ing the base of our operations and seemed to want to 
limit our activities to large essential employers whom 
we had served during wartime, but when the needs 
of these employers suddenly diminished, they seemed 
hopelessly lost. 

Last fall, as a result of mass lay-offs and cut-backs, 
when the applicant load suddenly increased, many 
staff members thought the “‘good old” days of 1938-40 
had returned and, with a twinkle of glee in their 
eyes, they talked of claims taking, having something 
definite to do; “no more stabilization, fewer reports, 
and no more promotional programs.” Even some 
managers turned traffic policemen in their office 
and would talk of nothing but claims taking and the 
number of reception contacts. It seemed as if the 
USES job did not exist any more. 

In the spring of 1945, when it appeared that the 
war would be over in a few months, and in order 
not to lose ground, I tried to develop a tentative plan 
of operation for my offices. After discussing the 
problem with managers and local office personnel, 
the plan which was worked out placed greatest 
emphasis on stepping up employer visits as quickly 
as possible. It was urged that nonpriority and 
less essential employers, especially, be visited. 

Another feature of this embryo job-development 
program was an attempt to develop job openings 
on an individual basis for applicants with special 
skills. During the period of cut-backs in certain 
industries, some applicants were coming to our offices 
who had outstanding abilities in occupations that 
had been much sought during the period of acute 
manpower shortage. Some employers were still 
calling for these skills. By contacting employers 
who had not placed orders with the office, inter- 
viewers were able to bring employers and workers 
together, and most employers were grateful. 


By these and other activities developed in the , 


plan, some progress was made toward achieving the 
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goal of finding a way through the transition period. 
New employers were visited and a file of pertinent 
information set up in the local office. This file 
contained information about the employer’s activity, 
the person to be contacted about employment 
problems, a list of the various occupations of workers 
employed by the employer, and other information 
that could be used in developing job orders or in 
planning future visits to that employer. It was 
particularly valuable in that it gave information 
about many employers with whom interviewers 
were completely unfamiliar because they had been 
out of the orbit of their wartime activities. 

In spite of some progress, the program as a whole 
moved with lethargy. There were two main reasons 
for lack of enthusiasm. 

First: The plan was too local in scope and lacked 
the incentive of being a part of a larger plan inaugu- 
rated and backed all the way up the line. 

Second: Major problems on the local level seemed 
to absorb the strength and the “will-to-do” of man- 
agers and their staffs. Some of their problems were: 
Large applicant loads, inadequate personnel, ex- 
panding itinerant service, change of office lay-out 
made necessary by change-over from wartime service 
to heavy claims taking, and a considerable portion 
of the staff with only wartime experience who seemed 
to need considerable time to become adjusted to a 
changed situation. 

The national labor-management situation together 
with large numbers of work stoppages also seemed to 
add a sense of futility to an already much confused 
situation. Confronted with this situation and in 
spite of some budding evidence here and there that 
this program was still alive, I felt very much dis- 
couraged. 

However, the embers of this local program were 
fanned into a strong flame by the job development 
program launched by headquarters in January 
1946. The headquarters program clarified and 
gave form to an otherwise immature local effort. 
I believe the local program laid a good groundwork 
for the larger national program. Initial contacts 
had been made with a number of new employers, a 
conception of the functions of a peacetime employment 
service which served all types of employers and had 
to depend on the cooperation of the entire community 
was now in the minds of managers, and considerable 
basic information about the employers in the com- 
munity was available in the local office.—T. E. 
Jerrers, Area Director, USES for West Virginia. 





REGION VIII is using a method of ranking to evaluate local 
office activities. ‘When local offices of comparable size are 
ranked from best to poorest on a selected number of perform- 
ance factors, it has been found by field experience that there is 
a high degree of correlation between quantity and quality of 
production,” writes F. R. Foote, Region VIII Chief of Reports 
and Analysis Services. 


Washington is now working on a handbook designed to 
provide guidance to the field for evaluating local office activities. 
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THE ABC’s 


Through A 
Supervisor’s Eyes 


By JOSEPH A. CICCOSANTI 


Field Supervisor, 
USES for Connecticut 


ONE OF the field supervisor’s duties is to evaluate 
the performance of local offices under his jurisdiction. 
But before he can do so he must of necessity have a 
thorough knowledge of the area served by the local 
office in question. There is no set procedure for 
gaining knowledge of a local office territory. In 
most instances, there is at hand in State headquarters 
sufficient written information covering all local 
office areas to serve as a starting point. These data 
can be used more particularly as background infor- 
mation, but to gain intimate knowledge of any area 
the field supervisor must get out into the local office 
and through personal observation and contact with 
local office personnel learn the following: The 
territory’s geography; location of centers of indus- 
dry and population within the territory; public 
transportation facilities; types of industries; size of 
plants, hiring practices, and union rules; employer 
organizations such as manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, etc.; seasonal peaks and lulls 
of employment; and housing conditions. 

Having gotten the facts on the area, the field 
supervisor is ready to relate the local office perform- 
ance to the community needs and from this rela- 
tionship evaluate the effectiveness of local office 
operation. 


Location and Appearance 


First, the field supervisor looks at the exterior of 
the office. He must be satisfied that the local office 
is located in a neighborhood that is easily accessible 
to both applicants and employers. He must see that 
the exterior appearance of the office compares well 
with other buildings in the community. (A shabby 
or dirty exterior appearance will not invite the better 
employer “‘accounts” nor wit] it attract the applicants 
who are not, by statute, required to contact the office.) 
Further, the local office should be adequately identi- 
fiable through the use of conspicuous, yet refined signs. 

The field supervisor then looks at the interior 
facilities of the office. Is there sufficient space in 
relation to current and potential load? Is there 
adequate ventilation and lighting? Is the office clean 
and orderly? What is the general appearance of the 
lay-out? Is the office so laid out as adequately to 
provide for facility of routing callers to Applicant or 
Employer Service Sections? Is the reception desk so 
located that all callers stop there first? Are desks 
placed in positions so that sufficient privacy is pro- 
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OF EVALUATING A LOCAL OFFICE 


vided? Is there sufficient equipment such as desks, 
chairs, files, etc.? 

The supervisor then proceeds to evaluate organiza- 
tion and supervision within the office. To accomplish 
this, he must determine to what extent the responsi- 
bility for management is clearly understood. How 
clearly are the lines of authority and responsibilities 
allocated? To what degree are these responsibilities 
exercised by the supervisory personnel? What is the 
extent to which employees of the staff participate in 
the management function? The supervisor must also 
determine through an analysis of current workload 
figures and projected potential workload, whether 
there is enough staff to do the required work. He 
determines if there is a proper distribution of work 
among staff members to provide for the most effective 
performance. Further, he determines whether there 
are at hand adequate controls. 

A very important phase of local office operations 
which the field supervisor checks frequently is the 
extent to which training is recognized as a responsi- 
bility of management and supervision. Are staff 
meetings used to their fullest extent as a training 
device? Is there at hand a sufficient amount of 
occupational training material and has it been made 
available to all interviewers? 


Community Standing 


To evaluate acceptance of the local office in the 
community, the field supervisor tries to discover the 
extent to which the entire office personnel takes part 
in public relations functions. Are newspaper re- 
leases and material for radio programs issued by the 
local office? Are staff members called upon to make 
public speeches? 

After having examined all of these operations, the 
field supervisor can in most instances determine 
whether the local office is performing its assigned 
function in the community. 

The point to start this detailed study of in-office 
operations is at the reception desk. The supervisor 
determines the degree of control at this point and 
the ability of personnel to answer inquiries and direct 
callers within the office or to other agencies. Do the 


. reception personnel have the ability to handle 


routine contacts without reference to other staff 
members? 

After having analyzed the reception function, the 
next step is the registration function. A check of 
registration cards will disclose whether the informa- 
tion secured at the time of registration is complete 
and adequate. Are the interviewers making use of 
the tools provided; namely, trade questions, testing, 
interviewing aids, counseling clues, and Army and 
Navy aids? Do those interviewers engaged in the 
registration function have a working familiarity with 
local occupational requirements? 

The field supervisor then focuses his attention on 
the placement function. By checking employer 


(Continued on p. 17) 
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Washington Looks at— 
USES Operations 


DURING THE war, headquarters evaluation surveys of local and State office operations were temporarily 
discontinued. This was necessary because of the extreme urgency of wartime problems and the assignment of 
available staff to other activities. 

Today, headquarters has reactivated its program of evaluation surveys. Its purpose is to provide a systematic 
review of operations as currently conducted in order that steps may be taken to improve operations. 

The primary objective of headquarters surveys is to determine the extent to which the six-point program of 
the United States Employment Service is being carried out in the local offices and the degree to which these 
offices receive direction and assistance from the State administrative office. Further, headquarters tries to iden- 
tify areas of major deficiencies and areas of major progress in the operations of the program and through recom- 
mendations based on findings of such surveys assist in improving the USES. 


What We Are After 


Evaluation surveys provide the best method available to headquarters for. getting a detailed “inventory” 
of all activities carried on by a State office and its local offices within a measured period of time. This device 
enables Washington to weigh properly the relationship between various activities and to get a sound and com- 
prehensive base for establishing a relatively long-range plan for remedial action and improvement. 

Another objective of headquarters evaluation activities is to help regional offices and administrative offices in the 
States to establish and maintain systematic evaluation programs adapted to their particular purposes and needs. 
Careful periodic inspection and evaluation of field operations are made by these offices at more frequent inter- 
vals than is feasible for headquarters staff, and it is the purpose of headquarters to assist them in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of evaluation programs as an aid to strengthening supervision. 

A still further objective of Washington’s evaluation activity is to validate tools, methods, and techniques of 
evaluation to be applied to USES work. There is no perfect system for gauging the effectiveness of operations. 
However, as experience is gained through field contact, new and improved devices for evaluation are developed 
and used in future surveys and made available for adoption by regional and State offices. 


The Crew in Action 


How does headquarters operate its evaluation program? Eleven analysts comprise the staff of the evaluation 
section at headquarters. This staff is organized into five crews. The crew chief in each case is a person with 
a minimum of 12 years’ USES experience, the majority of it gained in operating jobs in local and State offices. 
Normally a staff member from one of the other divisions or technical sections of USES is assigned to the survey 
crew to take part in a given State survey. In addition, one staff member from the regional office, and one or 
more staff members of the State office are designated by their offices to join the crew. 

Schedules established for the evaluation section call for the completion of 25 State surveys per year. In 
beginning the survey in a given State, the survey crew meets with the regional and State directors. Decisions are 
made as to the regional and State staff members to be attached to the crew. Then a representative sample of 
local offices to be studied is mutually agreed upon and an itinerary is mapped out. Usually three or four local 
offices are visited and the average total time spent in the State runs from 3 to 4 weeks. 

Utilizing an evaluation outline covering all phases of current USES programs, methods, policies and pro- 
cedures, and the most usable evaluation techniques and tools available, the survey crew inspects the selected 
local offices. Insofar as possible, the evaluation is in terms of results achieved by the offices in meeting the ob- 
jectives of the programs. 

Methods, procedures, and organization are not regarded asendsin themselves. They are evaluated primarily 
with respect to the degree with which they contribute to or hinder the effectiveness of the offices in providing the 
services comprising the over-all programs. Whenever an outstanding job is noted, a careful review of the 
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methods employed is made with a view to possible recommendations to Headquarters for incorporation of the 
system in the USES MANUAL for use in other areas. Where major weaknesses are found, studies are directed to 
ascertain whether prescribed organizational and procedural practices are being followed. 


End-Product Is Local Office Performance 


Next, attention is focused on the State administrative office. The extent to which the State office discharges 
its primary responsibility of giving direction and assistance to local offices is best evaluated by appraisal of the 
end-product; namely, performance in the local office. Examination of State office operations is necessary, how- 
ever, in order to spot those factors which may help explain the strengths and weaknesses observed in local office 
performance. Although it is difficult to evaluate precisely the State office operation itself (because of many 
intangibles) there are several tangible evidences by which a fair evaluation may be made. For example, the 
promptness and vigor with which the State office moves to correct or improve operations, when information as 
to the need for such action is obtained, is a tangible clue in evaluation. The method and mechanics of the 
planning and execution of staff work are other clues. 


Upon completion of the necessary field work, Headquarters crew members prepare a summary of findings 
together with recommendations based on the findings. Every effort is made to limit the time spent in preparing 
the survey report to a minimum, so that the findings and recommendations can be furnished to regional and 
State offices while still representing current conditions. The survey report is presented to regional and State 
officials, with the understanding that a time schedule for the incorporation of recommendations will be estab- 
lished by the State office. Responsibility for follow-up on action taken is assumed by the regional office. Every 
effort is made by headquarters to provide technical assistance in the implementation of the recommendations 





if requested by the field. 


—Epwarp O. Tate, Standards and Methods Division, USES, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from p. 15) 
order files he determines if orders are properly 
taken. Is there adequate information contained on 
each order? Are all orders checked against available 
labor supply immediately upon receipt? Are they 
checked with sufficient frequency after this initial 
recruitment? The ratio between those applicants 
referred that were hired and those who were not 
hired provides a very good clue for checking the 
operation. In cases where no applicants were 
available in the active files, what efforts had been 
made to recruit applicants who were not already 
registered? What methods were used to locate 
and notify applicants selected for call-in? Do the 
interviewers engaged in referral make use of aptitude 
and performance tests, job analysis, job order specifica- 
tions? How much time elapses between the time an 
applicant is referred and the time the interviewer 
verifies the referral with the employer? If it is 
found on analyzing employer orders that there are a 
large number of unfilled orders more than a week 
old, the supervisor checks to determine why no re- 
ferrals were made. Is it because the specifications 
imposed by the employer are too stringent? If so, 
have efforts been made to secure relaxation of these 
specifications? If, after comparing the number of 
placements made by a local office during any given 
period of time with the report of accessions available 
through central office sources, it is found that the 
local office is making relatively few placements, the 
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field visit program of the office should be checked 
thoroughly. 

To check the service to employer functions, the 
field supervisor analyzes the employer contact pro- 
gram, using the file of field visit forms to measure 
the effort that has been expended by the local office. 
He determines why no field visits were made to some 
of the firms in the district. In those cases where 
visits were made and no orders received he asks 
the manager and the person who made the visit 
these questions: What was done on each visit; what 
plant officials were contacted; what information was 
secured; what is the field office’s plan for further 
action. 

The field supervisor should at all times be acquaint- 
ed with labor market information for the area. It 


is a foregone conclusion that the source for this labor 


market information is the local office. If the office 
fails to keep abreast of developments in its own labor 
market, it can hope for nothing but failure as regards 
its performance and acceptance. A thorough knowl- 
edge of labor market information indicates to the 
local office manager when construction work is com- 
mencing, when new plants are contemplating moving 
into the area, when lay-offs in plants will occur, 
what types of workers will be laid off and in what 
occupations. Ifthe office is located in a manufactur- 
ing area, the local office should also have information 
on nonmanufacturing pursuits because through 
analysis it has been found that a fairly large per- 
centage of the business of local offices is conducted 
with the smaller nonmanufacturing employer. 
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MEASURING LOCAL OFFICE WORK LOADS 


Can Efficiency 
Be Measured? 


By D. B. McCARTHY 
District Supervisor, 


USES for New Mexico 


SHORTLY AFTER I took over the supervision of 
local offices in northern New Mexico, in 1943, I 
became convinced that the job required the combined 
talents of a clairvoyant and a hypnotist—and here is 
why. To recognize the need of supervision in a 
certain office before it grows into a serious opera- 
tional problem seemed to call for a degree of pre- 
science reposed only in soothsayers. Then, in one 
brief visit to the office, to unravel the tangled skein 
of past mistakes and fortify the manager against 
errors yet to come, appeared to be a sound project 
for a hypnotist. 

For supervisory convenience, our State is divided 
roughly in half, east and west, with one supervisor 
serving the northern half and another the southern. 
A single visit to each local office requires, as a mini- 
mum, travel over 1,340 miles in the northern district 
and 1,150 miles in the southern. 

To supervise offices so distant with a minimum of 
personal contact, it was necessary to develop an ob- 
jective evaluation of the most important functions 
of the offices. 

At first glance, any such objective measurement 
appeared wholly impracticable. The industrial and 
social diversity of the communities seemed to rule 
out any effort to apply the same yardstick to all. 
Yet, upon closer examination, it was evident that 
the productive functions of all offices are essentially 
similar, comprising certain activities, though in 
widely varying proportions. Thus, each office re- 
ceived and served a definite number of people in a 
given period, each received a definite number of 
employer orders, made certain referrals, verified 
placements, and accepted an ascertainable number 
of claims for unemployment compensation and 
servicemen’s readjustment allowance benefits. If 
we may accept these activities as the functions of 
every local office that are succeptible to objective 
measurements, and relate their total for a given 
period to the number of persons in each office, we 
may arrive at a fairly accurate index of the workload 
per individual in each office. 

Following this hypothesis, we are led to the con- 
clusion that offices with a uniformly high index are 
busier than offices with a uniformly low index. There 
are, however, a great number of elements in the work 
of the local offices that are not subject to such mathe- 
matical analysis. To distinguish between them, let 
us consider the activities outlined above as quantita- 
tive, and the less ponderable as qualitative, elements. 
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Among a great number of qualitative elements we 
may consider the facility in handling traffic, standing 
of the office in the community, type of orders rec- 
eived from employers, and the incidence of errors in 
claims work. (This is not intended as an exhaustive 
list, but merely representative of the qualitative ele- 
ments to be considered.) Before setting out on a 
supervisory visit to the local offices, the supervisor 
has analyzed the quantitative activities of each office 
and has established the work-load indices for the 
previous month. Thus, before the supervisor ar- 
rived, say, at the Taos local office in February, he 
was aware that the 2 staff members in that office 
were performing 1,875 productive units of work per 
employee a month. The index for previous months 
indicated a steadily increasing workload and even 
an accelerating rate of increase. He was therefore 
prepared in some measure for the condition he found: 
Long lines of applicants waiting at the door, a wholly 
inadequate staff, and crowded office quarters. Here 
obviously, was an instance where the sheer weight 
of the quantitative. workload ruled out the possi- 
bility of carrying on any qualitative services what- 
ever. The next day the supervisor submitted his 
recommendations for a detached office in the area, 
additional personnel in the Taos office, and removal 
of the office to larger quarters. No qualitative 
analysis could be attempted until the demands of 
the workload were equalized by more personnel and 
better quarters. 


Two days later the supervisor entered the Raton 
local office. Here the January index showed that 
each employee was performing 930 productive activ- 
ities. A large part of these activities was being car- 
ried on at itinerant points, one of which was 83 miles 
from the home office, another 67 miles in another 
direction. There was very little in the way of public 
relations work, no _ consistent employer-contact 
program and the incidence of errors appeared un- 
warrantedly high. The traffic in the office. itself 
was light, being easily handled by one interviewer. 

A study of the time spent in traveling to the more 
remote itinerant points indicated the need for a 
detached office at Clayton, and other points distant 
from Raton and in the same direction. Time saved 
would permit the manager to begin a greatly ex- 
panded employer contact schedule. In this case, the 
activity index failed to reflect the relatively large 
amount of time devoted to nonproductive travel. As 
a result of opening a one-man office in Clayton, the 
manager of the Raton office had more time to devote 
to job development and placement during the month 
of March, even though the activity index of his 
office rose from 930 to 1,041. Errors in claims- 
taking fell off markedly as the claims taker was no 
longer under pressure in moving from one itinerant 
point to another. 

In the Santa Fe local office with an index for Febru- 
ary of 1,396 productive units of work, a serious short- 
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age of staff was handicapping the office in all phases 
of placement. Here, too, a wide disparity between 
the number of persons referred and placements 
verified indicated that employers’ needs were not 
clearly understood or that selection and referral were 
poor. During the same month, a vacancy occurred 
in the Silver City office in the southern district. An 
examination of the index for that office showed only 
370 productive activities per person for the month of 
February. On the basis of these figures, it was recom- 
mended by both supervisors that the vacancy in 
Silver City not be filled and the position be allocated 
to Santa Fe. 

Such instances have indicated the validity of this 
objective analysis as a starting point in evaluating 


THERE IS A RIGHT DE 


Friend of State 
And Local Office 


By WARREN C. WITHROW 


Field Supervisor, 
Region XI 


A UNITED States Employment Service office -which 
is over-supervised from the State office is not a local 
office at all. It becomes part of the State administra- 
tive office. A local office which does not receive ade- 
quate supervision is not a part of a State-wide system. 
Only when proper and balanced supervision is given 
to the local office does it become truly a USES local 
office which is part of a State-wide system. 

In the USES program, we are attempting to carry 
out a set of objectives recognized by all but applied 
under widely differing conditions which require adap- 
tation in procedures and approach. It is inconceivable 
that all local offices can operate in the same manner. 
Consequently, when any general procedures or rules 
are drafted at a higher administrative level, they re- 
quire adaptation locally. The field supervisor at- 
tempts to keep the objectives firmly in view but at the 
same time provides for their attainment on a practical 
basis, community by community. 

In the preparation of general plans in the admin- 
istrative office, the experience which the State field 
supervisor brings back from the local office is indis- 
pensable. Presumably, he will reflect realistically the 
problems confronting the local office manager and 
attempt to insure that the plans drafted by staff 
services are carefully geared to actual operating con- 
ditions. 

In the administrative office, the field supervisor will 
represent the local office just as in the local office he 
will represent the State office. (Some people have 
labeled the field supervisor as “the half brother.’’) 
For example, when State staff services go off on a 
tack which appears to be desirable from a logical and 
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the work of local offices. It cannot, of course, be 
anything more than a reasonably accurate rule of 
thumb. 

In New Mexico, where the supervisor’s visits to 
his local offices must necessarily be few and far 
between, the activity index serves as primary Cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Closer examination into opera- 
tions may or may not bear out the indications of 
the objective index, but in every case, use of the 
index has pointed the way to the more analytical 
examination necessary to determine the efficacy of 
all office operations. Used in this way, as a basis 
for further inquiry, a point of departure, the workload 
index does relieve the supervisor of much of his need 
for the services of the clairvoyant and the hypnotist. 


GREE OF SUPERVISION! 


procedural standpoint but which the field supervisor 
believes cannot be practical in certain of his local 
offices, he will object to the directive; he will call for 
something more workable to accomplish the desired 
objective. When he returns to the administrative 
office from a visit to local offices, he will follow up any 
action on the part of the staff sections which appears 
to be delinquent. There may be very good reasons 
for the delinquency, in which event he will insure 
that the local offices are informed of the facts. 


When a field supervisor arrives in a local office, he 
is often ‘“‘bombarded”’ by the aggressive manager with 
questions on organization, policy, and procedure, and 
with requests for consideration of needs for equip- 
ment, supplies, and personnel. The local office man- 
ager may have written directly to the administrative 
office relative to these requests but he finds satisfaction 
in discussing the matter personally with the field 
supervisor, and it is probable that in most instances 
action can be accelerated. Since the supervisor’s last 
visit, personnel problems arising in the office will have 
received the manager’s consideration but the advice 
and counsel of the supervisor is desired. Actual 
transfer of personnel may be needed which will re- 
quire consultation with someone who can make such 
transfer, possibly to another office. 

The following are additional simple illustrations of 


‘ types of problems jointly considered by the local office 


manager and field supervisor. 


Throughout the State, many letters have been sent 
by local office people to the State administrative office, 
some apparently without proper clearance of the 
manager. The field supervisor points out to the local 
office manager that good practice would call for 
correspondence to be sent under the manager’s signa- 
ture. He is told that consideration is being given to 
a policy statement from the State administrative 
office which would require that all correspondence be 
forwarded in that manner. Are there legitimate 
objections? 

Or, again, the field supervisor may inform the local 
office manager that in a number of instances common 
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to most of the local offices in the State, telephone calls 
to the State administrative office have been made 
which appeared without justification. That is, it 
seemed that a letter or wire would have accom- 
plished the same purpose within the time limits. 

From a review of new application cards in the local 
office, the supervisor goes on, he is convinced that 
refresher training on Part I of the Dictionary should 
be given, and that there is a need for the complete 
training on Part IV, if the applications of returning 
veterans are to be handled properly. 

The manager then gets his turn to present his 
problems. He tells the field supervisor that in his 
latest ES—209A report, he indicated a need for infor- 
mation relative to Federal and State laws and regula- 
tions relative to wages, hours, and standards for 
women and minors. However, he has received no 
report on action taken or any indication of consider- 
ation having been given to his request. He cites 
instances in which the need for such material exists. 

The local office manager points out that in connec- 
tion with the State directive outlining the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Program, no action has been 
taken locally to set up a community housing commit- 
tee. However, insofar as possible, he is carrying out 
the other elements of the directive. He believes there 
is a need for such a committee in the community. 
What action should he take to stimulate its formation? 

In the consideration of such problems, the field 
supervisor is in a peculiar position requiring the 
utmost in diplomacy, judgment, perseverance, and 
observation. He must be able to evaluate matters 
according to their importance, knowing when to 
overlook minor deficiencies while devoting his energy 
to the correction of major ones. He must avoid 
creating, inadvertently or otherwise, frictions between 
the State administrative office staff members and the 
local office manager. In the administrative office, he 
does not pass the buck to the local office. In the local 
office, he does not pass the buck to the administrative 
office. While in the local office, he must avoid any 
impression that he has any “back-stair” dealings with 
any staff member. Nor does he attempt to do the 
work of the local office manager. 

The field supervisor must provide the local office 
manager with a full understanding of the thinking in 
the administrative office. He will do this by patiently 
developing the background and events which led to 
the administrative office decisions. If there are still 
objections by the manager to a proposed policy, these 
should be honored and a change considered. 


Authority Goes With Responsibility 


At all times, the field supervisor will remember that 
the operations of the local office are—first of al!—the 
responsibility of the local office manager. The local 
office manager must have the authority to go along 
with that responsibility. This seems to mean that if 
the field supervisor disagrees with a judgment of the 
manager, he will deny the manager the right to pro- 
ceed on his own judgment only when real danger 
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would appear to be the result. The supervisor is not 
right merely because he holds a higher position. He 
is right only when the facts support his case. He is 
successful when he has convinced the local office 
manager that the facts support his case. 

A successful labor leader at one time was able to 
sway audiences with his oratory, directed at the 
emotions of the crowd. As he gained experience, he 
renounced this approach for he found that lasting 
support is obtained from an appeal to the intelligence 
rather than to the emotions. The supervisor should 
be convinced that the case is proved to the satisfaction 
of the manager. 

Because the manager has the responsibility of the 
office, he should also have the credit. It should be his 
creative effort. The supervisor’s job is not to tell the 
local office manager; rather, it is to guide and “‘build”’ 
the manager until he is able effectively to supervise 
and direct local office operations. 

Skillful indirections may be useful, but recognizing 
that the average manager is an intelligent person, the 
field supervisor will “‘deal them straight across the 
board.” For, if the indirecton is recognized, as it 
usually is, the manager will be constantly on the alert 
for similar future instances. Most people do not like 
to be manipulated. > There will be indirections re- 
turned by the manager and, among the less stable, as 
much time will be spent speculating on motives and 
implications as on doing the job. Complete confi- 
dence of the local office manager is indispensable. 
The successful field supervisor will substitute logic 
and patience for manipulation. 


Put It in Writing 


When the supervisor leaves a local office, the matters 
which have been considered during his visit should 
be ‘‘buttoned up” insofar as that is possible. The 
feeling of frustration of a local office manager in not 
obtaining definite and concrete action following a 
lengthy discussion is not a pleasant one. ‘The results 
of the field supervisor’s visit should be set forth in a 
written report, a copy of which should be left with the 
local office manager, preferably at the time the field 
supervisor leaves. This written report should include 
clearly stated recommendations for action which the 
local office manager will have ‘‘to shoot at” prior to 
the supervisor’s return. It will, likewise, constitute a 
means for increased administrative office understand- 
ing of the problems of the local office. 

How does the local office manager feel when the 
supervisor leaves after an official visit? 

‘A pleasant agreeable fellow but little help,” or— 

“The dogmatic so-and-so isn’t right but if that’s 
what he wants, that’s what he will get. Of course, 
I can’t be held responsible,” or— 

**That guy knows what he’s talking about. 
der why J didn’t see it.” 

If successful, the field supervisor will leave feeling 
that he has “‘oiled the gears”’ in the complex machinery 
of a State system of public employment offices. He will 
feel that he has bridged the gap between the State 
office and the local office. 


I won- 
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CRACK DOWN ON ALLEGED RACKET 


IN HIS column “Broadway” for May 6, Danton 
Walker reports: 

“The Veterans’ Administration will soon crack 
down on a new racket whereby veterans register for 
schooling—dancing, art, etc.—which they never take, 
splitting the tuition fee with schools instead.” 


MUSIC THERAPY 


MORE THAN 600 musical instruments valued at 
$31,245 have been acquired by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from war surplus without cost, VA has 
announced. 

They will be used in VA hospitals and homes to de- 
velop a musical program among ill and disabled 
veterans. Individual patients who show ability will 
be encouraged to do solo work, broadcast over local 
radio stations, and appear before varied audiences in 
concert. 


FORESTRY AND SOIL ADMIT TRAINEES 


TWO NEW fields of on-the-job training have opened 
up for veterans—soil conservation and forestry. 

Lists of Soil Conservation and Forest Service field 
stations throughout the country where training will 
be offered have been submitted to the Veterans 
Administration by the Department of Agriculture. 

Under agreement, each VA regional manager will 
be responsible for approving the training facilities 
offered by Soil Conservation and Forest Service field 
stations in his territory. The training course may be 
confined to the on-the-job method or a combination 
of on-the-job training and a course of study in an 
educational institution. y 


Although the main purpose of the agreement is to 
train and rehabilitate veterans so that they will be 
eligible for employment within the department, Agri- 
culture is not legally obligated to hire veterans upon 
completion of the training program. VA regional 
managers, however, will explore carefully the possi- 
bilities of employment of the veteran in other fields 
before his entrance into this training. 


Under the agreement, a veteran may be accepted 
into training either as a civil-service employee in 
training status obtained through regular competitive 
examinations, or as a trainee without benefit of civil- 
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service status and not in receipt of wages from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Upon acceptance into training, the veteran will be 
under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture but regular checks and contacts to ascertain 
his progress and adaptability to the program will be 
made by VA representatives. 

Veterans may file applications for training under 
this program at the regional office nearest their home. 


BRIDGE TO EDUCATION GOALS 


APPROXIMATELY 200,000 volumes in 175 differ- 
ent courses of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) will become available for patients in Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals who wish to take 
academic, commercial, and technical courses under 
arrangements completed with the War Department. 
The books represent about 1 year’s supply of materials 
for study courses to be taken by hospitalized veterans 
as part of their medical rehabilitation, and to cut down 
delay in the completion of their education. Included 
in the courses is a complete academic high school cur- 
riculum of both correspondence and self-teaching 
subjects. Commercial subjects range from bookkeep- 
ing, business English, typewriting, shorthand, and 
business filing systems to problems of operating a small 
business. : 

Correction of veterans’ course papers will be under- 
taken by the University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, which handled the same work for the armed 
services personnel. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


-APPOINTMENT of 8 social workers to key positions 


in the Veterans’ Administration and job openings for 
500 additional social workers were announced by Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, VA chief medical director. 

With the 500 social workers now on duty, the 1,000 
who will be on the roll when all positions are filled will 
provide VA with a social service that will assist all 
departments to function more efficiently in serving 
veterans. 


VA social workers help disabled veterans find a way 
to meet personal troubles. Worries about home and 
the future often cause them to leave hospitals before 
they are well. In many instances, such worries can 
be relieved by the VA social worker through the 
supplementary services of social agencies near the 
patient’s home. 
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HOW TO READJUST 
WARTIME OFFICE WORKERS 


MANY AN office worker who held a wartime position 
at a salary of $50 or more weekly, was hired “‘on the 
spot” without being required to pass a test in short- 
hand, typing, or machine operation. . . . Now she 
is apt to be resentful when a United States Employ- 
ment Service placement interviewer suggests a test 
for"a $30-a-week stenographic or clerical vacancy. 

The problem for USES personnel is how tactfully 
to obtain sufficient information during the interview 
to be able to classify these applicants on the basis of 
actual ability. These people need careful interview- 
ing, counseling, and oftentimes testing to prove the 
quality of their alleged skills. Counseling will often 
convince these workers that additional training is 
going to be necessary if they expect to hold down a 
better-than-average position in the postwar period. 

There is another group of wartime office workers 
who very obviously never were suited for office jobs 
and by peacetime standards cannot qualify. The un- 
successful “‘typist”? may have the inclination for and 
the makings of a good nurse’s aide; the file clerk who 
cannot spell may be domestically inclined, liking 
children and enjoying work with foods. She may 
make a good assistant hostess in a tea room, or a cook 
in a children’s home. The girl who has had a little 
comptometry but who really dislikes machine work 
and says she “‘hates working with figures,’’ admits 
that she “loves photo tinting.” Work in a photo- 
finishing shop may be the answer to her special prob- 
lem. The counselor will uncover these aptitudes. 
In fact, the almost limitless possibilities for successful 
placement of these ex-office workers presents a real 
challenge to the USES interviewers and counselors 
as well. 


In placing veterans, one of the greatest problems is 
to find suitable office positions for the men who, dur- 
ing their military careers, were accustomed to a great 
deal of responsibility. While quite a number of these 
young men express their willingness to “start at the 
bottom” so long as the job pays a living wage, USES 
placement interviewers feel that these veterans will do 
their best work when placed in the more responsible 
type of office positions. These are not always available, 
but fortunately the USES is supplied with detailed 
information on the training and experience of every 
serviceman and woman discharged from the armed 
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forces. This not only speeds up-the interviewing 
process but aids in placement as well. 

High school graduates and graduates of secretarial 
schools are often taken aback when told by our inter- 
viewers that there are no secretarial positions available 
except for the experienced. These young people have 
been trained to be “secretaries.” The term is fre- 
quently misused so that all those commercial students 
who have above-average grades in stenography feel 
that upon graduation they should settle for no less a 
position than that of secretary. Interviewers frequently 
must spend a great deal of time convincing these grad- 
uates that ordinarily secretaries must first work as 
stenographers to gain the background of experience 
necessary for true secretarial positions. Our youthful 
office job seeker meets another hurdle. He will be 
offered a position at a lower salary than his graduate 
friends of last year or the year before. He cites the 
case of Cousin Mary who got a wonderful job at $150 
a month to start just before VE-day. And Mary 
wasn’t very good in school either and never had a bit 
of experience, he tells the USES interviewer. 

Pleasing appearance and personality are often 
specified or implied by employers for many types of 
jobs. A neat, alert-looking individual is what the 
employer has in mind when he calls the USES. He 
may not be too exacting where a file clerk, billing 
clerk, or machine operator is concerned, but for sec- 
retarial or receptionist assignments he finds these 
qualities of the utmost importance. He wants all 
workers, however, to be congenial and _ pleasant. 
Compatibility among workers is necessary, he will 
tell you, if his office is to function smoothly and 
effectively.—Mrs. OnLy TEASDALE, [nterviewer, USES, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


ON THE AIR 
WITH THE USES 


THE RADIO airwaves is the path to jobs for New 
Orleans veterans. Eighty-five percent of all applicants 
appearing on our radio program have been placed in 
suitable jobs. 

As VJ-day approached, it became increasingly 
apparent that many veterans would present a chal- 
lenging placement problem. Among them were 
bombardiers, radar technicians, navigators, and spe- 
cialists who had performed intricate and technical 
tasks for the armed forces. But experience in drop- 
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ping block-busters was not the experience to qualify 
them for our high-grade and better-paid jobs. Some 
were so highly specialized that it was only occasionally 
that our industry could employ them. It was plain 
that we needed a new and intensive placement pro- 
gram if we were to help them. Veterans’ counselors 
provided assistance and developed job openings and 
apprentice-training programs. Field contact repre- 
sentatives initiated new employer contacts and reac- 
tivated old ones. Placement interviewers gave prefer- 
ence in selection and referral to veterans. Application 
interviewers gave additional and entry codes in order 
to reveal all latent possibilities of the discharged GIs. 
But, despite all this, there were a few we could not 
hel 

om the absence of job orders for these few was 
not to deter us. The management of the New Orleans 
office, together with the State and local veterans 
employment representatives, and a local news com- 
mentator worked out a program to interview veteran 
applicants over the air. Saturday afternoon one-half 
of the sponsored program would be given over to 
interviewing applicants selected by the United States 
Employment Service. To facilitate their placement, 
a USES representative was sent to the broadcasting 
studio to receive calls from prospective employers 
during the program. The three case histories given 
below will illustrate what a satisfactory project it was. 

I.—John M. learned how to make and repair ortho- 
pedic shoes during his 4 years in the Navy. Therefore, 
when he came to our office, he was an accomplished 
craftsman. He needed a job desperately. His muster- 
ing-out pay had been used up by current living ex- 
penses and his application for unemployment com- 
pensation would require several weeks of processing. 
Had he been single his problem would have been 
serious enough, but a wife and child made it urgent. 
He needed work and needed it badly, but at the time 
of his visit, there were no openings for shoe repairmen 
of any type; nor did telephone calls elicit any promise 
of immediate employment. John was informed of the 
radio program and consented to appear on it that 
afternoon. Even before the broadcast was finished an 
employer phoned and offered him a job at his precise 
skill and at a wage beyond expectation. 

II.—George S., a disabled veteran, requested re- 
ferral to a job as radio repairman. There were two 
impediments to his speedy placement, however. First, 
he could not do any work that required mobility. 
Second, he was a stranger, having come South to im- 
prove his health. Unless something were doneand 
done quickly, he would be forced to return to the 
North where the climate would seriously impair his 
health. When George’s situation and qualifications 
were broadcast city-wide, he got not one, but three 
offers of suitable jobs. Today he is not only employed 
at his highest skill but his health, too, is greatly im- 
proved. 


III.—Albert J. was still wearing the star and stripes 
of a lieutenant (jg) when he came to our office 
seeking employment. Outside of commanding an 
LST for the Navy, he had no employment experience. 
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Furthermore, he was not quite sure just what he 
wanted to do. Since he had recently married, he 
did not feel that he could afford to take advantage of 
the educational benefits of the GI bill of rights. 
There were no jobs available in keeping with his 
intelligence and apparent innate ability that did not 
require the minimum of a college degree. When 
queried as to his hobbies, it developed that he was a 
zealous devotee of amateur photography. Although 
he always had liked photography, he had never re- 
garded it as a possible means of earning a livelihood. 
The counselor requested the news commentator to 
draw him out on the question of his hobby. The 
strategy was successful. Albert is now employed at 
one of the largest photographic studios in the city, 
under an on-the-job training arrangement. The 
USES not only helped him to decide what he wanted 
to do but also found him a job doing it. 

The success of this program is a tribute to the 
efficiency of the New Orleans office management and 
personnel, to the public spirited cooperation of the 
news commentator and his sponsor, and to the ability 
and determination of the veterans themselves.— JOHN 
P. Dow ina, Placement Officer, USES, New Orleans, La. 


WORK SHOP NOTES 





THE REVIEW welcomes brief notes from USES staff mem- 
bers describing practical experiences worthy of being passed on 
to coworkers in other parts of the country. Concrete, interest- 
ing, and helpful—these should be the criteria for these ‘““Work 
Shop Notes.” 





Pointer for Field Visiting 


THE EMPLOYER relations representative who is 
reasonably well stocked with appropriate information 
about the firm which he visits is more likely to be ef- 
fective than the ERR who has only a smattering of 
knowledge about the industry. 


Whereas the first can talk the employer’s language, 
the latter is apt to indulge in meaningless generaliza- 
tions, which gets the ERR nowhere. 


In field visiting, we should give preference to em- 
ployers with the greatest number of job openings 
suitable for unemployed workers of the community, 
and who are most likely to use the United States Em- 
ployment Service on a continuing basis. 


We have found it wasteful, for example, to solicit 
orders for automobile mechanics, bricklayers, or othe: 
types of workers in which Nation-wide shortages exist. 
It is also wasteful to solicit orders from employers 
whose wage rates are out of line with the qualifications 
they expect in a worker. . . . However, appropriate 
efforts should be made to have the employer relax his 
specifications, where possible, so that available work- 
ers may be utilized. 


In most cases, we find employers glad to resume 
friendly relations of prewar days, or to meet us half- 
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way on a new postwar footing. Even the employer who 
was resentful of wartime restrictions is willing to be 
reminded that those restrictions have gone the way of 
ration books and tire certificates, and is ready to be 
shown that the new relationship can operate to his ad- 
vantage. The employer who learned to depend on 
the USES to recruit for his needs during the war is 
eager to continue such an advantageous relationship. 
Making good on our promises is the surest way of 
maintaining these favorable attitudes among em- 
ployers.—Frances D. Paxson, Interviewer, USES, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Amateur Psychiatry 


ARE YOU making the mistake of believing that 
veterans are “changed”’ men and would have to be 
handled with kid gloves? If so, it may be time to 
reexamine your methods. Mass amateur psychiatry 
is, to my way of thinking, the worst possible approach. 
Veterans are normal human beings, able to reason 
and think. They are irritated when treated clinically 
as problem children. The great majority of them are 
better equipped now for civilian life; they know how 
to shoulder responsibility; they understand the value 
of discipline, they aredependable. Give them the same 
screening; give their qualifications the same consid- 
eration, give them the same referral, and they measure 
up to the general average—often exceeding it. 

In dealing with veterans, there is no need to resort 
to the pseudo-psychiatry which leads to nothing and 
leaves nothing but resentment in its wake.—LUTHER 
R. Myers, Interviewer, USES, Mobile, Ala. 


2 
Notes on Employer Relations 


EACH WEEK we write an employer to lead an in- 
formal discussion with our personnel about our mutual 
problems. The employer invariably is pleased to have 
the opportunity. He becomes acquainted with the 
people in the office and it promotes better under- 
standing. We ask him to give us a brief history of his 
company, and assure him that we wish to serve him 
better by receiving constructive suggestions, based on 
his experience. We gain from these discussions infor- 
mation which cannot be written on job orders and 
which is very helpful in making a better selection of 
referrals, realizing at all times that we must be in 
position to make as good or even better selection for 
job openings than the employer. In all contact with 
employers, we keep on the alert for suggestions from 
them about how we may improve our service. . . . 
More than a year ago we began a library project. 
As a starter, we bought several books which would be 
of value to anyone who desired to broaden his 
knowledge of interviewing or counseling techniques, 
especially those concerned with the veteran. The 
collection is growing. We hope to have a conference 
room lined with book shelves, filled with interesting 
books on employment service functions. Industrial 
plants are contributing books and illustrated pam- 
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phlets regarding their own industries which will prove 
valuable as reference material—NELLE P. BEAsLey, 
Principal Interviewer, USES, Gadsden, Ala. 


As I See Him 


THE EMPLOYER relations representative maintains 
the most direct contact with the employing public that 
the United States Employment Service has. He is 
more than the telephone voice, more vital than a 
letter, closer than a radio “spot,” more effective than 
a banquet speaker. Chatting with the employer, he 
has an opportunity to get close to the employer’s 
problems and bring the employer closer to us. 

The USES belongs to all American citizens. Many 
employers do not understand the service and therefore 
do not use it. The ERR can improve the employer’s 
understanding, can teach him how to use it, and thus 
simplify his employment problems. 

It goes without saying that the ERR should be well 
informed—on the USES, the community, the chang- 
ing economic scene. 

If he can arrange to accompany the employer on a 
plant inspection tour, he will gather information that 
will help him plan.better service for the employer.— 
GEorGINA GLENN, Manager, USES, Atlanta, Ga. 


Grudge Against Johnny? 


*“T WOULDN’T hire Johnny Farrell if he was the 
last man in Savannah. . . . Why he quit me for one 
of those high-priced war jobs. . . . 

This was an irate broker telling me off when I sug- 
gested we had the man for the job he was advertising— 
a board boy for his brokerage office. 

I was prepared for this flare-up and had my answer 
ready. 

“So Johnny told me. He also told me he wanted 
to be closer to the war than a broker’s office after his 
boy was reported missing in the Pacific. He picked a 
shipyard and I don’t think you can blame him too 
much, ... Anyway, think it over... . If Johnny 
won’t do, we have plenty of veterans you could give a 
chance to train on the job. . . .” 

“Hey, wait a minute. [ll think it over... . On 
second thought, you can send Johnny to see me in the 
morning.”—Epwarp B. Patrick, Employment Inter- 
viewer, USES, Savannah, Ga. 








On Sale 


TO ACCOMMODATE individuals heretofore not entitled to 
free subscriptions, THE LABor MarksT has been placed on sale 
through the Superintendent of Documents at $1 a year. 
Regional, State, and local offices of the USES will continue 
to receive the publication without cost for official purposes. 
For others, the free mailing list will be discontinued June 30. 
This allows leeway to transfer subscriptions without any inter- 
ruption in mailing. While no further names are being added 
to the free mailing list, a limited number of complimentary 
copies will be available as samples for prospective subscribers. 
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